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COLONEL PARGITER'’S LAMP. 


By W. B. WALLACE. 
i. 


OLONEL PARGITER was an old Anglo-Indian. He had 
entered the service of “John Company” when a lad of 
sixteen, and had witnessed the eventful days of the Indian Mutiny, 
which had been such an extremely touch-and-go business for the 
British Raj. At that period he was stationed on the North-West 
frontier, not far—as distances in India go—from Peshawur, in com- 
mand of some native troops, who, although they did not openly 
raise the standard of revolt, were—with good reason, as subsequent 
revelations proved—suspected of holding treasonable communication 
with the rebels, and punished accordingly with a barbarous rigour 
which only the frightful exigencies of the situation could have 
justified. The military executions at which he was compelled to 
preside made an indelible impression upon John Pargiter, although he 
was by no means a sensitive or sentimental man. 

History —which is not yet ancient—can tell how the threatening 
outburst was quelled by the indomitable pluck and endurance of 
a comparative handful of British officers and men, and how the 
honour of England was vindicated, and her supremacy maintained, 
on many a foughten field, where the treacherous sepoys fell before 
the charge of the British bayonet and the avenging sweep of the 
British sabre. 

By the time India was Jndia pacata once more, Pargiter had 
wearied of garrison duty and field service, and the utter loneliness of 
a frontier station. Moreover, the fierce dazzling glare of the Eastern 
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sun on the flat, monotonous sandy soil and the white and dusty 
roads had sadly impaired his eyesight ; and he sighed, with a longing 
quite as keen as that which Tennyson felt for “the palms and 
temples of the south,” for the invigorating breezes, the salt spray, the 
tossing waves of the Western Ocean, and the green hedgerows, the 
golden kingcups, the purple clover, and the scented may-blossom of 
England. 

On his way home, however, he purposed to visit a friend and 
distant relative in Bombay—one Edwin Wood, a shipowner in a 
large way of business, generally reputed to be as rich as a Parsee, 
and, like Pargiter himself, a bachelor. The resemblance between 
the two men did not stop there, for both were what our American 
cousins emphatically, if not euphoniously, term “ cranks.” 

It has already been said that Colonel Pargiter was neither sensitive 
nor sentimental ; it may be added that he was a man of routine, a 
martinet—in fact, a modern edition of Miles Standish, the worthy 
governor of Plymouth Town, minus, d/en entendu, Priscilla, the 
Puritan maiden. Like him, he was, in a limited way, a student of 
history. The wars of the Jews, indeed, he eschewed—he had no 
great love for the chosen people—but he pored with delight over the 
stirring records of Xenophon, the Greek, and Cesar, the Latin captain. 
In a word, he was a plain man, an unromantic man, a reserved man 
—a Comtist, although he had never studied the system of the great 
Frenchman ; for he only believed in what he saw and knew, a 
répertoire fairly covering the unmetaphysical philosopher’s “ pheno- 
mena of co-existence and sequence.” And yet there was an unsuspected 
flaw in the armour of this man of steel: he was an insane lover and 
an omnivorous collector of d7i¢-d-brac and curiosities of all kinds— 
from the monster cats-eye, stolen from the shrine or person of a 
Cingalese idol, to the murderous yataghan of some Afghan chief or 
tribesman of Nepaul. This weakness was the “touch of nature” 
which formed the strongest link in the friendship existing between. 
the kinsmen ; for Edwin Wood also had his fad, was a numismatist, 
and would gladly have crossed the Styx with a return ticket—were 
such a feat possible—with the hope of obtaining in change for the 
omnipotent and ubiquitous English sovereign a few of the obdoli or 
guadrantes which Charon received as fare from his ghostly passengers. 
This, then, was the common ground upon which two natures met 
which might otherwise have been hopelessly antagonistic ; for when 
a man is dimly yet uncomfortably conscious that he is making a fool 
of himself, but cannot for the life of him refrain from indulging in 
that questionable and unprofitable manufacture, it is a source of un- 
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speakable delight and self-gratulation to him when he meets with 
another who is engaged at the same occupation, albeit using a different 
process. He immediately hails him as a man and a brother, and 
takes him to his heart, and to his home if necessary. Enthusiastic, 
therefore, were the greetings interchanged between the collector of 
bric-a-brac and the collector of coins, and hearty and genuine the 
welcome given by the latter to his cousin, at whose service he placed 
himself and his palatial Bombay residence. 

One day Colonel Pargiter, in his wanderings through the splendid 
capital of Western India, strayed somewhat from the beaten track 
affected by Europeans, and found himself in the quarter where 
natives most do congregate. The streets here were narrow, quaint, 
and purely Eastern of aspect. All traces of the conquering Sahibs 
of the Occident were conspicuous by their absence, and things looked 
pretty much as they might have looked when the mighty Akbar 
was monarch in the land. The English officer had quite lost his 
bearings, but he strolled on contentedly, for his time was his own, 
and he had not much to do with it at present. With an insouciant 
air of superiority he slightly and condescendingly returned the 
demonstrations of respect which attended his lordly progress. 

All at once he halted in an obscure street, resembling in its 
exiguous dimensions a London court or alley, before a booth, low- 
browed but apparently possessed of a sufficiently deep interior. At 
the door of this warehouse, for such it was, sat an aged man cross- 
legged upon a mat. The aspect of this venerable personage was 
most peculiar, not to say sinister, and he would infallibly have 
reminded a reader of Balzac of that mysterious dealer in out-of-the- 
way goods whose establishment Valentin, the hapless hero of the 
Peau de chagrin, visits with such memorable consequences on the 
day of his intended suicide ; for there was the same puzzling 
and changeful expression, bestowing upon him the air, now of a 
saintly anchorite, now of a jeering Mephistopheles; while his 
dwarfish, shrunken form, emaciated limbs, and huge head, sur- 
mounted by a dome-like forehead, might have recalled no less vividly 
to anyone acquainted with Guy de Maupassant’s last dizarre story 
the ghastly trafficker in auto-motor furniture who figures in that weird 
production of a powerful but perishing brain. 

Colonel Pargiter, however, knew nothing of the author of the 
“Human Comedy,” and the last spasmodic flash of Guy de Maupas- 
sant’s genius had not yet startled and saddened the literary world, so 
that all the Englishman saw in the merchant before him was a very old 
and a very ugly native Mohammedan, who only acquired intercst 
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and importance in his eyes by being, as it were, the gnome who 
guarded treasures to him more precious than gold or rubies. 

In truth, the den of this human spider, even at the cursory 
glance which he was able to obtain from the street, presented a 
regular embarras des richesses to the astonished eyes of the military 
collector of d7ic-a-brac, and he was only too glad to respond 
politely to the profound salaam of the proprietor, who had arisen 
to greet him, and accept his eager invitation to inspect his wares. 

I do not pretend, most exalted and warlike Sahib,” said the 
old man, with a deprecatory shrug of the shoulders, “to deal in the 
antiquities of the West, but I can boast with truth that you will find 
stowed away in this old shop of mine more relics of every age of 
the Orient than are contained in all the bazaars of India, Persia, and 
Egypt. Deign to follow me.” 

Without the least thought of the nursery rhyme—which would 
have assigned him rather an undignified 7é/e—the Colonel boldly 
walked into the spider’s parlour. Closely attending the footsteps 
of his ancient guide with the large head and black basilisk eyes, he 
was somewhat surprised to find that a certain spot of cavernous 
darkness which, when standing outside the shop, he had noticed at 
its back, marked the entrance to a long gallery lighted fron the top, 
through which his conductor now courteously led him, directing his 
attention from time to time to the rare and costly articles which 
lined the walls. 

“Here is a necklace,” he said, pointing to one composed of 
pearls of Oman, each as large as a pigeon’s egg, “which once 
graced the neck of a lovely Sultana of Delhi. As a warrior you 
will admire this jewelled scimitar—notice how the golden scabbard 
and handle are incrusted with rubies and diamonds, and with what 
deft art gems have been inserted in the very blade—which was once 
wielded by no less a personage than Nadir Shah, the conqueror 
of India. Yonder unsightly monster, with the grinning mouth, 
pointed ears, numerous arms, and eyes of superb moonstone, is an 
idol from Seringapatam.” 

Such were a few of the wondrous sights which Colonel Pargiter 
saw with eyes of admiration and, it must be confessed, a certain 
amount of disappointed cupidity ; for he knew that to purchase one, 
and the least costly, of these treasures, he would need a prince’s 
revenue, and he was by no means a wealthy man. His cicerone, 
however, as if he divined his thoughts, hastened to show him other 
objects of vertu, rare and quaint enough, but more within the reach 
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of his purse ; and here he managed to console himself, and secured 
what he considered some splendid bargains. 

Time thus pleasantly spent slipped rapidly away, but at last 
Colonel Pargiter, having made all the purchases he could afford, 
was on the point of bidding the complaisant merchant—Abdullah 
was his name—farewell, when a small bronze lamp, standing in a 
niche, attracted his attention. It was evidently of great antiquity, 
and was much spotted with verdigris and mould. Ornamented with 
grotesque and fanciful arabesques and traceries, it bore at its foot an 
inscription in minute characters of some ancient and presumably 
Eastern tongue, with which the Englishman—who, however, was no 
linguist—was unacquainted. 

The article was insignificant enough, yet somehow it seemed to 
take the Colonel’s fancy. “I don’t suppose you would mind throwing 
this in with the rest?” he said, with assumed carelessness. “ Or, 
stay,” he added, fancying that he saw a peculiar look in the other’s 
eyes, “what is the price ?” 

“That lamp, Sahib,” said the merchant gravely, and in measured 
accents, “is worth the body, life, and soul of a man.” 

Colonel Pargiter, generally the model of stiff and starched pro- 
priety, laughed loudly and boisterously, a laugh of rude and 
mocking incredulity. ‘I warn you, my good friend,” he observed, 
when his merriment had somewhat subsided, “that you have come 
to the wrong quarter if you expect me to swallow stories of Eastern 
superstition. I am an old soldier, and have spent the best part of 
my life in this India of yours, the ancient home of giants, en- 
chanters, and wonders, and yet I can conscientiously aver that, far 
from my having ever had any supernatural experiences, my whole 
career has been unmarked by a single romantic incident.” 

The old man, in his turn, laughed—in his sleeve—but made a 
very profound obeisance as he replied, with a malicious twinkle in 
his dark eyes: “Most warlike Sahib, pardon your servant, who in 
wisdom, as in valour, is far your inferior. I will not sell this lamp ; 
but I have such a regard for your race, your religion, and your noble 
self, that I will bestow it upon you asa gift. Take it: it may one 
day remind you of your unworthy slave, the poor merchant 
Abdullah.” 

Colonel Pargiter thanked the generous, if eccentric, vendor of 
curiosities, and, after an interchange of civilities, left the shop, and 
with some difficulty, and by dint of numerous inquiries, found his 
way at last to Mr. Wood’s mansion. 
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II. 


SHorRTLY after his return to England the old Indian officer installed 
himself in a comfortable flat in Chelsea. Rossiter Mansions, which 
contained the flat in question, were, in house-agents’ parlance, 
pleasantly and conveniently situated. They were within a stone's 
throw of the Embankment on the right ; Battersea Park was not far 
off; and if you turned to the left you found yourself in a few 
moments in the very midst of the traffic, bustle, and rowdyism of 
King’s Road, forming an inconsiderable item—especially at night— 
in a motley crowd of shopkeepers’ assistants, male and female, 
roughs, costermongers, and soldiers from Chelsea Barracks, with a 
fair sprinkling of men about town of the baser sort and noisy and 
obtrusive demireps. 

Colonel Pargiter did not affect—his age and tastes alike forbade 
it—the fierce fervour and boisterous Bohemianism of King’s Road 
at, say, eight p.m., nor was he enthusiastically devoted to the sylvan 
shades and mild delights of the Embankment and Battersea Park ; 
but—after India—he enjoyed the cool evening breezes from the 
river and the refreshing sight of the swelling tide, and thought, with 
reason, that there were many worse places than Chelsea for a sexa- 
genarian, of no very pronounced proclivities in the direction of either 
virtue or vice, fond of his club, his theatre, his newspaper, and his 
cigar, but fondest of all of a life free from the worries and entangle- 
ments which beset the career of a family man. And was he not 
within a few minutes’ ride by rail of Kensington? And does not 
Kensington mean the West-end and all its attractive potentialities ? 

The Anglo-Indian was, as we have already hinted, a confirmed 
misogynist, and eschewed both frowsy cooks and pretty housemaids. 
He had, however, been fortunate enough to secure the invaluable 
services of one John Bilson, an army pensioner, who, like himself, 
had been in India, and who, in his own person, united and efficiently 
discharged the rather incompatible offices of chef, butler, valet, and 
maid-of-all-work at a modest wage and with exemplary fidelity to his 
master. 

Since taking possession of his flat, our elderly hero had found 
occupation and amusement in unpacking in a leisurely manner and 
arranging to the best advantage in his rooms the contents of sundry 
cases containing the numerous articles of vertu which he had picked 
up during his protracted sojourn in India. One evening, while thus 
engaged, he came across the gift which the merchant Abdullah had 
bestowed upon him in Bombay under the rather remarkable circum- 
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stances already narrated. The sight of the lamp, by virtue of the 
association of ideas—a law which has such power and scope in the 
mental life—brought back with startling distinctness to Colonel 
Pargiter’s mind the whole scene : the mysterious old man, the long 
dark gallery with all its wealth, all its treasures of Oriental art, and 
all its mementoes of Oriental superstition, extravagance and crime. 
He remembered, too, the ominous and inexplicable words in which 
the dealer had appraised the value of an apparently trivial and 
certainly shabby article, whose only recommendations were its great 
age and its curious inscription and ornamentation—recommenda- 
tions which would have carried weight only with an enthusiastic 
collector of dric-a-brac. 

The Colonel told honest John the story, and was surprised to 
note the impression which it produced upon him. But the old 
soldier was a Cornish man, and had his full share of that peasant 
superstition which dies nowhere so hard as in the Cornubian 
peninsula. 

“T don’t like that lamp, sir,” he said ; “I don’t, indeed. To 
my mind it has a ‘wished’ look. And as for the old gentleman 
who gave it you, I dare swear he would be afraid to set foot in 
Cornwall.” 

“Why so, John?” inquired Colonel Pargiter, much amused at 
his old servant’s remarks, and the evident earnestness and good 
faith with which they were uttered. ‘Why should he be afraid of 
Cornwall, of all places in the world?” 

“ Because, sir,” replied John Bilson, very gravely, ‘‘’tis my firm 
belief that he was the devil himself ; and you know the saying is 
that the devil keeps clear of Cornwall for fear they might put him 
ina pasty. You see the Cornish are so fond of pasties that they 
make them of most anything. Much if they would not make one 
of the old boy himself.” 

This quaint superstition and John’s naive version of it tickled 
the Colonel exceedingly. ‘You Cornish folk are certainly lucky,” 
he laughed, “to be in possession of an infallible recipe for keeping 
the devil out of your county. But if he did happen to stray across 
the borders and get clapped into one of your pasties, I fear he 
would have his revenge, for you would find him confoundedly 
indigestible. Ah, John, John!” he continued, “all your campaigns 
have not knocked the Cornish lore out of your head yet, I see.” 

Having delivered himself of these sage and witty reflections, the 
Colonel retired in triumph with his much-maligned lamp. 

At ten o’clock, when, according to custom, Bilson appeared in 
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the study with the whisky and soda, his master said, “ You can go to 
bed when you like, John. I shall probably sit up late to-night, and 
shall not want you again.” 

The servant having placed the salver on the table and retired, 
Colonel Pargiter fell into a reverie, and, for the second time that 
day, his adventure in the native quarter of Bombay formed the 
theme of his solitary meditations. With it, however, this time, by 
some strange mental freak, were interwoven the fortunes of Prince 
Assad of the “ Arabian Nights ”—the old merchant Abdullah figuring 
as that hoary humbug, the fire-worshipper, who, under the guise of 
friendship, had enticed the hapless sprig of royalty into his house, 
with the amiable intention of sacrificing him, when the appointed 
season arrived, on the Mount of Fire. 

“Pshaw!” he ejaculated at last, “what an old fool I am to 
compare or associate myself in any way with the son of Camaral- 
zaman. I was a boy when I read the fantastic rubbish, and I wonder 
I have remembered it so long. As a rule, such things don’t linger 
in my mind. I suppose that Bombay incident is at the bottom of 
all these melodramatic fancies. It is haunting me to-night—partly 
because I have just unearthed the lamp, and partly because the 
affair was the one solitary romantic episode of my very uneventful 
life. I certainly never met with even an approach to one before that 
date. Hang eventful lives, say I. The man, like,the nation, who 
has no history is happiest ; and I suppose the same may be said of 
women, although I know very little about them.” 

Colonel Pargiter, having thus relieved his mind by taking what 
he called a common-sense view of the situation, as well as by a few 
reflections which were rather thought-coincidences than deliberate 
plagiarisms on his part, now rose, went to the mantel, and took 
down the lamp. He examined it narrowly, and carefully scrutinised 
the mystic characters at its base, but, as before, failed to decipher 
them. 

“‘ By Jove !” he suddenly exclaimed, “ here is some asbestos-like 
substance projecting from the nozzle which may be a wick, and I 
declare ””—moving the lamp gently from side to side—“ there is some 
liquid in the antique piece of goods. Let me see ifit will burn. For 
aught I know, the last time it was alight it may have illuminated a 
feast of ghouls.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he applied a match to the wick, 
which at once caught the flame and burnt with a starry radiance, as 
bright but not so cold and searching as the electric light, diffusing at 
the same time a subtle perfume resembling ambergris. The Colonel’s 
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reading-lamp showed yellow and wan amidst the glorious effulgence 
which flooded the apartment, while the Anglo-Indian, willingly 
surrendering himself to the pleasurable sensations which were 
stealing over him, threw himself back in his easy chair with a sigh of 
enjoyment, and fixed his fascinated gaze upon the wondrous light. 
He remained thus for some moments, and then, as if impelled by 
some mesmeric influence, approached the lamp, and, drawing forth 
his handkerchief, essayed to rub off the green stains upon the bronze. 
He had hardly passed the cambric more than once or twice vigorously 
over the discoloured surface, when a vivid flash of lightning athwart 
his eyes made him stagger backward, dazed and almost blinded. 
When vision and full consciousness returned, he found himself con- 
fronted by a shadowy and terrible presence, whose head towered to 
the ceiling, and whose malignant eyes gleamed with a green phos- 
phorescent light. Colonel Pargiter could not identify the hazy 
waving outlines of the menacing shape as those of any living creature 
he had ever seen, or any monster he had ever read of. What he 
saw was not beast, nor bird, nor reptile, nor one of the giant growths 
of the primal earth. The Colonel, although a brave man, trembled 
in the presence of the dread visitor, for he was as grim, as vague, 
and as generally uncanny as Milton’s phantom Death. 

“Dog of a Giaour,” he cried, “hast thou dared to summon to 
thy presence—thou, the accursed one—the Slave and Guardian of 
the Lamp? I obey but the servants of Allah and Mohammed. 
Know that this holy thing was fashioned for Solomon Ben Daoud, 
that the incommunicable name of Allah is graven upon it, and that 
I, one of the Fallen Intelligences, am bound to its service. And 
now prepare, for verily thou shalt die the death.” 

So saying, the mighty afreet seized his victim. The walls of the 
chamber appeared, as it were, to melt—to become impalpable—to 
merge in the surrounding night. The Colonel’s terrified eyes beheld 
the dark swirling tide of the Thames rushing headlong beneath its 
bridges, flecked here and there with yellow lights like the spots that 
mark the black coils of some huge snake ; then he was faintly con- 
scious of a mad, breathless flight over land and sea ; and then earth 
and ocean, sky and stars, lights, colours, and shadows became blended 
and blurred upon the palette of sense, and combined to form the 
indistinct greyish black of unconsciousness. 

When Colonel Pargiter recovered from his swoon he lay within 
a vast rocky cavern—one of Nature’s mighty basilicas—where the 
afreet had flung him upon the ground at the foot of a stone column. 
Similar columns, rude and cyclopean, whether the work of art or of 
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chance, extended on either side, and apparently reached from the 
floor to the summit of the gloomy hall. This place of mystery 
somewhat resembled—surpassing it, however, in extent—one of those 
rock temples of Ellora which the Colonel had visited during his 
stay in Bombay ; but the momentary view which the awful light 
from the fiery eyeballs of the afreet shed around, while revealing 
much and suggesting more of the horror of the place, failed to enable 
him to grasp all the particulars of his surroundings. 

“ Here await thy death!” thundered the afreet as he vanished. 

Colonel Pargiter was now in total darkness. He was chilled to 
the marrow by the icy air which pervaded the hall, and he felt only 
too surely that he was encircled by unknown dangers. He waited 
and watched with that sickening apprehension which is worse than 
a thousand actual perils tugging at his heart-strings. Every sense 
was stretched to the utmost tension. He listened eagerly, and 
fancied that he detected somewhere in the distance a dull sullen roar 
like the sound of a far incoming tide or the chafing of a mighty 
volume of imprisoned waters against their barriers. 

In the midst of this vigil of torture he was startled at seeing on 
the floor at his feet a pale ray of light, as if cast there by a watery 
moon, and, raising his eyes, he beheld a faintly luminous cloud far 
above him. As he looked steadfastly upon it the semblance of a 
head, then of a human face, lit up by dark, diabolical eyes, grew out 
of it. That countenance, that glance, struck fresh terror into the 
Colonel’s soul, for he recognised Abdullah, the merchant of Bombay. 
Presently from the cloud there issued the mocking voice which he 
so well remembered : “ Did I not truly tell the Sahib that the lamp 
which I gave him was worth the body, life, and soul of a man?” 
Colonel Pargiter groaned and hid his face in his hands ; when he 
removed them darkness reigned around him once more. 

All these things had given a rude shock to his philosophy of 
nescience. Late in the day, and threatened by the unseen sword 
of destruction, he had become at last a thorough and sincere convert 
to the Koran of the supernatural, although the Fates, who in his case 
played the 7é/ of the conquering Saracens in the subjugated East, 
less merciful than the rude sons of the desert, were not, as it seemed, 
going to spare him on this account. 

A new horror now roused him from his stupor. The monotonous 
and distant roar which he had heard all along was now growing 
rapidly louder, was approaching. All at once an earthquake shook 
the rocky hall to its foundations, and the gloom was riven by tongues 
of electric flame, frequent as the fire-flies in a tropical forest. By 
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the fitful glare of these wild torches of the night, he saw that the 
mighty pillars on either side of the vast basilica where he lay were 
rocking and swaying to and fro. And then, at the end of the hall, 
came a crash—the collision of two worlds could scarcely be more 
awful—as though the ocean had precipitated itself in all its fury into 
the subterranean hall ; and then—chaos ! 

Dashed hither and thither, the plaything of tremendous agencies, 
against fragments of rocks, broken columns, hurtling dééris, as of 
a ruined sphere, amidst the howl of racing, seething waters, panting, 
breathless, despairing, Colonel Pargiter struggled on with the tenacity 
of a bulldog towards a faint grey light in the distance, which he 
managed to reach at last, and found to be—the dubious glimmer of 
a London dawn ! 

Yes ; morning was breaking over Chelsea and the river, and a 
few faint rays had made their way through the Colonel’s venetians. 
The whisky and soda lay untouched on the salver, and the orderly 
bachelor appointments of the study bore no trace of the storm and 
stress through which their owner had passed. Stay! There was 
just one article missing—the wonderful lamp had vanished ! 

That day marked an important epoch in the Colonel’s life. He 
passed over boldly and uncompromisingly to the camp of the super- 
naturalists, and the words Jody, /ife, and sou/ never failed to exercise 
upon him a startling and spirit-stirring effect, something similar to 
that which the magic formula Senatus Populusque Romanus used to 
produce upon the author of “ Revelations of an Opium Eater.” 
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A LITTLE ISLAND BAY. 


I, 


OW terrible sometimes the storm-cloud looks as he creeps 
steadily upwards over the hill! We were settled in what I 
may call the only farmhouse in the district, though there were 
several cottages near and a hamlet within half a mile. The farm- 
house was situated on the lower slope of a hill just above a steep 
descent to the beach. For the hill on this side of the little valley— 
I can jump across the tiny stream, but they call it a river neverthe- 
less—and another opposite are in reality bold headlands which 
stand out into the sea, and hold between them a little bay which 
looks up to the north. They are wonderful hills in August, for they 
blaze with colour, and are remarkable even among others of the 
same kind for the exquisite way in which the amethyst of the heather 
is enamelled into the gold of the gorse, and set in their flowing 
robes of bracken and turf. 

We were climbing one of the steep fields below the moor one 
evening, bent upon an innocent hunt for mushrooms, when the 
terrible storm-cloud which I have mentioned came upon us. The 
wind blew from the north-west, and had been bringing up sharp 
squalis all day long. Suddenly, on looking up, we beheld Mephis- 
topheles Titanesque appearing above the hill. His bust only was 
to be seen, but he sent out his white, tapering, almost claw-like 
fingers nearly across the bay. His magnificent but fierce counte- 
nance glared down over the whole expanse about us. His locks 
were torn upwards by the force of the air, which seemed like the 
activity of his own fiendish energy. The sun caught in the folds 
of his being seemed his passion, the wind his rage, and his fury 
was the yet unfallen rain which shortly burst upon us in a terrific 
storm. 

And now, across the valley stands the more brilliant foot of a 
glorious rainbow arch. The deep clouds in the distance bring 
out its colours, and the massed ones rolling up make, as it seems, 
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for the entrance of the arch. But one by one they fail to gain 
admittance, and retire sullenly and in disgrace across the world, out- 
side the arch of heaven, led by the louring glories of the spirit of the 
storm. 

If we scale the moorland hill-top over which we have just seen 
the storm-cloud pass, and look down upon the bay, it presents the 
appearance of some deep-set precipitous inland loch, for the head- 
land of which we have nearly reached the summit cuts off the ocean 
from view, leaving visible chasms only with water at their base. The 
bay has been formed by time and by the elements out of what is 
known as Skiddaw slate. Sand is said to lie at the bottom, but the 
tide never went so low that I might see it while staying there. The 
pebbles of the upper shore which make such music with the waves 
give place to boulders at low tide, from among which it is not easy 
always to launch the boats. The pebbly beach is flanked on both 
sides by rocks which are matted by seaweed, and wherein may be 
found aquarium tanks and small swimming baths. Here the twisted 
contorted rocks of the hills are divided by a fissure which forms a 
narrow cave running into the cliff a hundred feet. The formation 
which above looks altogether refractory becomes at the base, near the 
floor of the cave, smoothed and hollowed as if the sea had been 
assisted by the boulders in the work of chiselling. This smooth 
lower portion of the cavelet is now exquisitely spangled by myriads 
of tiny limpets, which decorate it with a beautiful rendering of point 
lace. If we look round the bay at low water we shall see a yellow 
band drawn accurately between high and low tide levels. Limpets 
are the cause of this band, too, and we must admire the way in 
which these little beings appear to have solved the problem of 
distribution of property; the allotments appear to have been very 
fairly made. Returning to the cave we note that the floor and its 
margin are finely carpeted and tasselled with bunches of brown and 
amber seaweed, which, further in, are replaced by a soft covering of 
green sealskin flung down upon the rocks. In the pools is every 
variety of growth ; flaunting banners, miniature trees, coral-like 
branches and colours. Pendant from the lowest rounded rocks hang 
richly coloured anemones, whose tints, however, scarcely rival that 
of the interior of the cave beyond the point to which the limpets 
have penetrated. Both sides are washed with a pigment of the 
deepest carmine, which, owing to the differences in the stone itself, 
becomes now chocolate, now crimson, now orange. For in wonderful 
knots and lumps and nodules a white marble with green veins crops 
out, and in the upper portion this is seen in all its unpainted purity. 
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Above these fierce, gleaming, ensanguined teeth of white the cave 
ends in a roof of twisted slate with a cap of soft long grass, but just 
beneath the crevices are filled with spots of a damp growth like duck- 
weed, which corresponds with the dotted broidery of the limpets at 
the base. 

It is a wonderful mass this slaty rock with which we have here to 
deal. The jagged ends which project from its twisted side without 
the cave have the appearance of a black pumice stone, wavy and 
comblike and toothed ; whereas the quartz, which is rolled up with 
it in its folds, presents a flat smooth face. 

After a night of storm from the west the bay itself is still fairly 
calm, but the deep, pushing waves, which take back with them a 
sharp rattling shower of large pebbles, tell of the agitation outside. 
The wind has blown across the mouth of the bay, and a distinct line 
shows its progress over the waters. The lower rocks of the western 
headland are standing in the midst of a white churning volume, 
beyond which the great breakers out to sea are marching upon the 
eastern coast. There is something remarkably like individual self- 
will in the masterful way these great crested waves defile before us to 
storm the cliffs. On they go, gathering energy apparently among the 
outlying rocks, until they reach the main defences of the land, and 
appear to rush madly up them, only to climb slowly down again, 
baffled, but shaking their white plumes. Above this glorious turmoil 
still glow the slopes of heather and gorse. The grass reaches down 
to meet the invading waves—a stout defending line of turf making 
good the claim of the land, as against the ocean, to this territory 
down to the very brink of the tide. 

On Sunday, when the boats are hauled up, and the bay is filled 
with a human quiet, we may study the waves in peace. They are 
hard to catch ; their thin edges, drawn out and hollowed like shells 
for the sun to pass through, take pearly and sapphire tints too 
delicate to bestow upon the eye for long ; but our interest is always 
kept up, for we do not know what jewel splendour may be presented 
next. We soon find out where to look for the richest forms and 
colours. One mighty breaker succeeding another wraps up in its 
breast all the foam and opacity of its powerful forerunner ; but a 
series of gentler waves, leaving almost no mark of excitement on 
the beach, prepares the way for the lovely cavern of salt water, 
upon whose bright dark walls and translucent arching roof but little 
of anything that obscures is cast. 
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II. 


Two artists are at work here this morning, and have become the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes ; so much so, that I must studiously 
keep aloof from them. But fora few moments they desert their 
canvases and wander to the other side of the bay. They are friends, 
and sitting side by side ; but what sets me musing is the great difference 
in colour of the leading feature in their pictures—the sea. I suppose 
it will not matter to their patrons, and perhaps the colour more 
unlike Nature may please the better ; in fact, I admit that it might 
be the better work, but there is surely something curious in this 
evidence that two friends cannot come to some mutual understanding 
about a definite colour before them. Colour sensitiveness is clearly 
a thing of degrees, and it appears to me that it would have been 
valuable to one at least of these artists to have secured his keynote first. 

The little boats in the bay take us into many a charming cave, 
and among many shoals of fish, and lively work it is at times when 
a stiff breeze is blowing from the north-west. We have not as much 
leisure to notice that fine bird on the rocks—stone colour with black 
wings—as he has to notice us. 

If from the waves we rise to the upland region we have many 
things to see. Having passed this cottage in which the click of the 
hand-loom weavers’ shuttle is heard, and having emerged from the 
little dell, a severe wall has to be encountered before we are upon 
the open moors. The distant view of some of the slopes discloses 
a chocolate and gold expanse, and an analysis of this gives us the 
following elements. The surface is made up of an immense number 
of small conical mounds of vegetation of exquisite symmetry, but 
unending variety of detail, fit burial mounds for a thousand enmities. 
The cones are due to the beautiful island gorse, which does not grow 
in large branching bushes, but swells up from the ground like a 
cushion, giving evidence of no arms or branches—the myriad flowers 
and inevitable spines being the only portion of its structure which it 
presents. The gorse by no means grows alone. If one side of the 
cushion is entirely gilded, worked into the other side are the elements 
of the chocolate tint. Cheek by cheek, and hand by hand grow the 
stalks of the ling and the heather. Touching each other are the 
spire and the whorl, so that we might almost fancy the chime of the 
heather bells floating from the spires of the ling. Of the latter 
there are two developments—the little rods of blossom, of which 
the stalk is made up, shoot out at the base of the larger stems into 
separate spires, which form themselves into a pad-like result’ of a 
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deeper hue than the single spire. It is impossible to suggest 
adequately the charming surface effect of these different blossoms 
and plants. They do not grow in separate or isolated tufts, but are 
woven into a uniform, undulating surface upon which the varying 
but harmonious colours are needleworked or embroideredin. In other 
portions of the hilltops the ground is broken by masses of white rock; 
again, others appear a ruddy brown without the gold. This effect 
of masses of several colours combined confirms an artistic lesson 
that has long been learned. As William Hunt gained purity by 
placing side by side two different colours, so there is here a sense of 
purity and brilliance by the juxtaposition of heather and gorse and 
ling ; the broad bright space before us could not be obtained except 
by these separate tinted points lent by each individual blossom and 
bell. The little blaze of the tiny sundew as it strives anxiously to 
assist its fellow colourist the gorse, the pale soft grey of the lichenous 
plant, have also their influence, no doubt, which our eyes are too 
dim to see. 

If we now lift up our eyes to the distant hills in the south of the 
island, standing over the ocean, we shall be struck by the beauty of 
the silver-green film which passes over the face of the dark precipitous 
cliffs : and, pouring between these cliffs from the heathery slopes 
above, green glaciers of turf seem to be working their way downwards 
to the sea. 

A bridle-path leads us under a rocky corner. Immense slabs, 
which would well personate cromlechs if they were lying flat, are 
sloping upwards, and are twisted crosswise. Other rocks, like 
miniature aiguilles, thrust their points out of the hill—the white 
stripes sparkle neat the top. On every shelf, in every hollow, and in 
every niche, are bunches of bell-heather, and against it the brick red 
of the fading stonecrop, gorse, and seeding grasses. The short grass 
fills in the other spaces, and bracken grows out of it in front. A 
little further on the vegetation which I have noted overwhelms and 
obliterates all the rocks. 

A stream of light flooding the opposite hill, where it can get past 
the headland upon this side, calls us across to see the sun go down. 
When we have traversed the little road to the cottage, and found our 
way along a path into a large field, we are met on the further side by 
a very stiff wall. But this having been crossed, we are straightway 
in the midst of the moors. The heather is dying in patches now, and 
has become orange in small masses ; but the ling is taking its place 
most pluckily, and with delight we pounce upon roots of it as white 
as snow. The jealous sun has withdrawn its blaze of light, and means 
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us to be content with the white heather, and the distant phantom 
clouds merely rimmed with gold. There is more gold on the hill- 
side than in the sunset now, for the gorse is gleaming still on the 
steep bank. This hillside looks as if we might safely confide in it, but 
just below it breaks down to an evil face of rock, which would carry 
us too quickly to the sea. 

With our prize we return by a wider détour through the lanes. 
The stony walls alongside are surmounted by vegetation of all kinds. 
During the day there may be nothing specially striking to attract 
us ; but, looking back between the darkening cliffs against the pale 
colour of the twilight sky, these short thistles and grasses seeding in 
sprays and knobs—not black, but of a subtle gold too shadowy to 
properly discern—clear of outline, yet melting into the soft azure 
background, upon the surface of whose liquid depth they float—if 
surface we may call the plane of their growth—these are common 
things spiritualised by the ordinary course of nature. The early 
religious painters have in like manner spiritualised human nature by 
simple means. The same simple, but effective, methods are at our 
command to make exquisite pictures out of the common things of 
life. 

GEO. RADFORD. 
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WHAT IS “THE SCENE” ? 


HE system of scenery that is now in vogue, aided as it is by 
discoveries in electricity and mechanism, is no doubt thought 
to have almost reached perfection ; or, at least, to have left behind 
all attempts of preceding ages. It may be admitted that nothing 
can be more resplendent, or even dazzling, than the effects now pre- 
sented on the stage—whether in lighting, scenes, changes, dress, 
grouping, and the rest. This, however, is no more than a spectacle 
and an entertainment for the eyes. But it has always seemed to me 
doubtful whether our stage show has been worked out on proper 
scientific lines, whether it may not be subject to rules which are capable 
of development or application. It would seem to be more a brilliant 
show that competes with the drama itself, rather than a subsidiary 
method of illustration, subordinate as it should be to the play. What 
should give us pause, and suggest reflection, is the feeling that the 
more sumptuous and ambitious the effort, the more it seems to be 
limited ; and the more triumphal and astonishing the effort, the 
more a necessity arises that the next attempt shall be greater still, 
or “go one better.” The spectator takes it as “a matter of course.” 
The novelty, its main strength, being past, it ceases to astonish or 
surprise. Thus, the extreme of magnificent show seemed to be 
reached in the recent displays at Olympia, where the enormous size 
of the stage and the vast scenic constructions brought the whole as 
close to the effects of real life as it could be brought; yet the ingenious 
contriver had spent himself in the attempt. There was no getting, 
or going, further. And what was the curious result ?—that every 
novelty seemed to the jaded spectator but a repetition, the same 
thing over again. It used to be the same with those transformation 
scenes that wound up the pantomimes some twenty or thirty years 
ago, in which ingenious artists exhausted their imagination in con- 
triving fresh changes. The limit was speedily reached : there were, 
indeed, changes, but it was the same thing—Plus ¢a change, plus est 
la méme chose. 
The standard of modern scenery is imitative or realistic, that is, 
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the production of a copy of what is outside in real life, say a street, 
or building, or enclosure. But what is always forgotten, and what 
frustrates such attempts, is that the human figures, crowds, groups, 
armies, are bounded by the space generally some thirty or forty feet 
square. Nothing can enlarge this fixed quantity. If you have a 
crowd addressed by Mark Antony, you should have a space about 
the size of Trafalgar Square, or a great piece of street ; whereas here 
they are enclosed in a sort of box with one side open, into which you 
must contrive to fit your “square,” your “great hall in the palace,” 
your “room in a cottage,” your “ market-place,” your garden, bridge, 
&c. ‘This Procrustean necessity suggested to my friend Professor 
Herkomer the device of a movable opening which could be made 
larger or smaller according to the scene. 

To meet this difficulty it has long seemed to me that all the 
modern improvements, expansions, remedies, &c., are wholly in 
the wrong direction, because scenery, as was said at the beginning, 
has not been treated on any scientific principle. The existing 
system does not even pretend to such a thing; but no one 
questions it : it is assumed to be, as I said at the beginning, nigh to 
perfection, and all that is wanted. An artificial standard has been 
created and accepted. No one, for instance, pauses to think whether 
an exquisite garden, which actually dazzles by the blaze of electric 
light (Medium) in which it is steeped, is like anything in nature. 
It is like stage nature, the artificial standard to which every playgoer 
has been brought. Yet if shown to a person introduced for the first 
time into a theatre, it may be doubted if he would recognise it at all : 
or for anything but what it is—a number of painted pieces of linen 
hanging as if from clothes-lines, profiles cut out as it were from 
cardboard, boxes covered with painted linen, which he is assured are 
“banks,” and so on. The first principle of true scenic effect is 
that no power of imitation or simulation, however ingenious, can 
contrive that a limited area like the stage will exhibit the effect of 
large spaces, structures, atmospheres, &c. These latter cannot be 
transferred to such an enclosure, though of course a reproduction in 
miniature and on a very reduced scale may be attempted. It is, in 
short, an impossibility to simulate or imitate exactly outside nature on 
the boards. Were it possible to have a whole street or building con- 
structed—an exact copy in scale and size—the result would be what 
we saw at Olympia, that the figures are dwarfed into mites, and it 
would require hundreds of them to fill the stage at all. The 
dilemma, in short, is, where the stage is small, the construction is 
disproportioned to the figure, 7.e. a man’s head is on a level with the 
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first storey of a house ; and where it is large and of the proper size 
there can be no acting, for nothing can be heard or seen. It is 
plain, therefore, that reproduction will not do, and that in this 
direction we are on “the wrong tack altogether.” The more gigantic 
and daring our efforts, the more we shall fail. 

The true principle we have long since abandoned, for we once 
had it. Strange as it may seem, in the last century there were more 
correct ideas as to the limits of scenery. The notion was to suggest 
rather than to imitate, and to set the imagination in motion, a prin- 
ciple that directs all the efforts of poetry, music, and the arts. On 
the stage it amounted to this: that the spectator shall not actually see 
with his eyes the scene before him in which the performers are 
engaged, but shall be Zersuwaded that such is the fact. In real life 
such is really the case. Suppose we find ourselves in some room or 
open place that is strange to us, and an exciting incident occurs, say 
a quarrel, a conflict, an accident, the dramatic character of the 
action will absorb us ; we shall take no note of the surrounding 
details—the decorations, the furniture—save in the most general 
way. We recall that it was a large room or a small one, that the 
characters were near the window or the door ; but what pictures were 
on the wall, or whether there were pictures at all, we cannot recall. 
This is shown again and again in trials and judicial investigations, 
where a sort of general notion of the scene is retained. The fact 
is the details are altogether unimportant, and add nothing to the 
dramatic elements of the situation. 

Now this, we may hold, should be the principle of scenery. 
What is shown should be just so much as to complete the situation ; 
just so much as should be seen at such an exciting moment, and 
just so much as would indicate generally the character of the scene. 
This, of course, is a merely negative principle. Of course the value 
of it lies, as Captain Cuttle would say, in the application. But 
once we have a clear principle, the thing is easier than one 
would fancy. As I said, the stages of sixty or seventy years ago 
were in possession of the true principle, owing to their use of the 
“flat” scenes and wings. As many may recollect, exits and 
entrances were not always through doors, but defween the wings. 
The performer came on, or went off, but ow was left indistinct. 
The literal precision of our day requires that his every movement 
should be accounted for. So that, as in real life he must pass 
through a door, he must do the same on the stage. But, on the 
principle we have been explaining, the dimensions become bounded 
by three sides and an imaginary fourth, and we are obliged to 
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construct the room wholly and exactly. Now in real life, after a 
dramatic situation, who thinks of the act of leaving the room, whether 
the door was open or shut? Hesimply gets away somehow from 
the situation. He “goes off the scene.” 

It will be said, however, that this system of flats and wings is 
rude and clumsy, that to the eye it has an unnatural invraisemblable 
look, a flat screen in the centre and a screen at each side. There 
can be no illusion with such an arrangement. But I am speaking 
of the principle, which needs developing and contrivance to supply 
illusion. 

It must have often struck people, when reading of the old perform- 
ances in the last century, how it was that the lighting was contrived. 
The power of oil-lamps was limited enough. Theatres like Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden were of enormous size ; there were no 
foot-lights, at least until about the middle of last century, and they 
were the humble “ floats,” dim enough. Yet there was ample light 
to observe expression and play of features, so necessary in interpret- 
ing the fine old comedies of character. Nowaday, the stage is one 
blaze ; it is literally bathed and suffused in light. There are no 
shadows ; and yet it might be said the amount of aecessary light is 
no more than there used to be, and is not nearly as satisfactory. 
How was it then ? 

In the theatres of Garrick and earlier days the stage was really 
lit by four great chandeliers, which hung directly over the heads of 
the actors, from the arch of the proscenium and just outside the 
curtain. When the play was over these were lowered slowly, a signal 
for the audience to depart. These chandeliers furnished a goodly 
amount of light on a circular zone immediately below them ; the 
actors’ faces and figures were lit in the natural way, as the sun would 
light them ; but the rest of the stage was comparatively dark or 
gloomy. This furnishes us with the principle of a scenic system 
which I shall now explain, and the explanation is found in the 
answer to this simple question— 


Wuart 1s “ THE SCENE”? 

The answer of the moderns is either that “the scene” is the 
whole stage, which is to represent the area, or an imitation of a 
corresponding area outside; or it is the pendant cloth behind 
on which a picture is painted; or it is the whole enclosure 
before the spectator. As I have shown, that area must be the 
same for every situation, and the imagination is capriciously 
compelled to assume that the cottage interior and that of the 
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palace have different dimensions of “a collapsing or expanding” 
sort, though they nearly correspond in size. In this, as every 
portion and corner even is to be seen, it must be furnished 
with the suitable details, and to see these the light must be made to 
reach the remotest recesses. It may be asked, Is this the case in 
real life ? Shadows hang over corners ; the back and distant portions 
of a room are always obscure. Further, there are awkward 
attempts at perspective. The lines are made to converge to a central 
point as in a drawing, and the elevations are disproportioned. This 
is absolutely necessary, or it would be impossible in a space fifty or 
sixty feet deep to convey the idea of a vast area three or four times 
the distance. The result, however, is that these dimensions do not 
correspond with the figures of the actors when they “go up” the 
stage. It is astonishing, by the way, considering the perfection to 
which, as it is boasted, scenery has reached, what rude, clumsy 
devices are accepted as parts of the illusion. Thus we often see bits 
of painted cloth hanging here and there, filling up corners, say, in 
some elaborate presentment, fluttering and pretending to be nothing 
more than what they really are. Gables and perches, palpable 
wooden screens, are “stuck on” right and left, with other make- 
shifts of the kind. Now this shows that these modern definitions of 
“the scene ” will not hold, and are unsatisfactory. What is wanted 
is a fixed and certain “quantity,” which will be the same under all 
conditions. But under the old dispensation a truer system was the 
answer to the question “What is the Scene?” It seems to me 
they gave the real one ; and that with that answer all embarrass- 
ments and difficulties disappear. 

The system of the four chandeliers helps to explain it. The 
“scene” was, not the whole area of the stage, but “the zone of 
dramatic interest,” as it may be called, which is found in the centre 
of the stage, where the performers carry on the action. Of course, 
in the days of legitimate comedy, where mere acting was the only 
interest, this zone was constant. But there the scene, and all 
adjuncts of actual scenery, were subsidiary to that notion. It will be 
easily understood how this was regulated. As the rest of the stage 
was but dimly illuminated, there was no need to accentuate anything 
that was not included in the zone ofinterest. All in the background 
should be in keeping—that is, it should not distract or be incon- 
sistent, but be of the most general misty kind. This treatment 
used to be in much vogue at the Francais, where the colours of the 
background were kept very low, though rich, suggesting those on a 
tapestry. We could quite understand a system of scenery elaborated 
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on this general principle, which should indicate a background that 
conveyed a general notion of a street ; the details indistinct, as 
details are when seen at a distance, or scarcely noted at all. And this 
is really the true subsidiary place of all scenery, which should be 
protective as it were—that is, should exclude anything inconsistent 
with the situation, but not assert or emphasise anything that is con- 
sistent with it. Further, all accurate archzological details—as it 
seems to me—are quite unimportant, and though acceptable to the 
curious eye do not contribute to the dramatic interest ; in fact, the 
more minute and laboured they are, the more assertive they become, 
and take off from the general effect. It is the same with costumes. 
In my own experiences I never see those rich old Italian dresses 
designed from a Moroni portrait, without a sort of conviction that 
the player is wearing a fancy dress. 

Again. The actor leaving this “zone of interest” “ goes off the 
scene,” or exits—not passing through a formal actual door, with which 
the spectator has nothing to do. All 4e cares about is that the per- 
former withdraws for the time from the action. The force of this 
abstract departure we always feel strongly when reading a French 
play, where, as we know, the exits and entrances are not noted as 
with us, but simply the list of characters remaining on the stage is 
given ; and this is considered a new scene. There is something 
dignified, and even mysterious, in this. 

In this connection it is now thought that it is impossible to pro- 
duce a real effect without the aid of elaborate “ built-up” scenery. 
It has become almost indispensable. There is, for instance, an 
opening scene, representing a suburban mansion or villa, with its 
grounds, a gate of entrance at the top from the road. The doorway 
and porch has steps, and is thrust forward at a corner in a fashion 
that no builder could explain ; but there is a sort of conventional 
treatment for these things that causes them to be accepted. In 
due course the regular action begins, people open the gate and 
close it behind them, or descend the steps from the mansion, or sit 
on the rock. All these operations are necessary for the “business ” 
of the scene, and to give an air of everyday life. This also might be 
denied, for they are unessential proceedings, and supply nothing to 
the dramatic effect. There is no interest in such things. But if this 
must be introduccd, I would contend that nearly in every case the 
same effect could be produced illusively, and without these adjuncts. 
I have often, when in the presence of such an elaborate composition, 
asked myself whether all this could not be conveyed by painting, simply 
by the arts of perspective, and by the use of “ cloths ” and “ wings” ? 
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And certainly it could, because an artist sitting in front could give a 
picture of the whole scene on the flat, the house at the side, the tree 
appearing to stand forward. But then it will be said they are not 
“ practicable ”—your gate and door cannot be opened or used. But 
they appear to be used—at least the house-door. Nothing dramatic, 
it seems to me, is gained by the young man entering slowly at the top 
and closing the gate behind him. If he came at all from that direction, 
it would be enough to show that he wasa visitor. But all this would be 
arranged suitably once the principle was admitted, and the ingenuity 
of the scene-painters would contrive it. It may be added, too, 
that as our scenic artists now paint for the light, all attempts at relief 
and perspective are neglected as practicaliy useless. Yet I have 
seen foreign scenery where carvings, mouldings, and elaborate reliefs 
of the kind have been simulated with the most startling effect of 
reality. 

I remember once, when unfolding this theory to Mr. Gilbert, he 
met me with the objection, “ How would you deal with the balcony 
in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ ?” which seemed “‘a poser.” There, certainly, 
it is of the essence of the dramatic situation. But it may be said 
that the “practicable” window may be fairly conceded, on the 
ground that it does not break the surface continuity of the cloth 
or flat, though a balcony of course would. It is a negative effect, 
not a positive one. But even a balcony, provided it is at the wing, 
might be fairly justified, as it is a structure off the stage. Juliet 
is at one level, Romeo at a lower one. 

We have since those old days witnessed increased effort after more 
imposing arrangements as regards scenery, illumination, costumes— 
even appropriate material—as well as a great straining after historical 
truth. For real art there is no advantage in all this. All the best 
dramatic effects in a play would be of more value, and in many cases 
be more valued, if the play was carried on before one dark back- 
ground throughout. The audience are always aware that they are 
not looking at reality, and need not be made to lose this secret 
sense. It is evident that we cannot return to the old bare boards, 
and that, in order to please the audience, we must have—in decora- 
tion, dress, and effect—certain accessories holding a position mid- 
way between each extreme; but regard for the exigencies of 
realities must never be obtruded on the stage, and the author 
who means to deal honourably with art will carefully avoid depending 
on mere decorative effects for his success. 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 





DRENTHE AND THE HUNS. 


EW corners of Europe are less known, even heard of less, than 
poor little Drenthe, smallest of the Dutch provinces, and well 
off any railway route to anywhere. 

Yet Drenthe does not lack some modest attractions. They are 
not of the special kind one associates with Holland, where cities of 
quaint architecture elbow each other, and the land, one level of 
lush pasture, stands thick with farmhouses and cottages. Drenthe 
boasts only two townlets, and her soil is mostly desolate moor, pitted 
with peaty pools, overgrown with stunted heather ; with few villages, 
far apart, each like an oasis in the desert, enfrithed in a clump of 
sheltering trees. 

Paul Delaroche, writing how that the true artist “ must force 
nature to pass through mind and heart,” may have been thinking of 
the good old Dutch masters, whose artistic honesty is so transparent ; 
yet, to our shame, we remember when our own trust was weak in 
even Ruysdael and Hobbema. Where, within their prim man- 
made land, could they find village scenes so unconventional? We 
knew the country very well, having for many summers voyaged about 
it, yet neither in the two Hollands, nor in other Dutch provinces, 
had we seen any villages at all like their pictures, and, to Dutch eyes, 
so slovenly. Not till we explored this remote Drenthe did we 
discover the masters’ subjects. ‘There at last were the very villages 
they depicted ; there stood the familiar peasant dwellings, planted 
at all angles about the green ; there the farrier’s forge, the glint of 
firelight within it ; the swinging signs of rustic hostelries ; and on 
all things, sunshine, as the masters loved to see it, flickering through 
the elm branches. 

They look, these island-like Drenthe hamlets, as if the tides of 
time had passed by them. They surprise one with their unkempt 
air of antiquity, and an atmosphere pervades them of strangely old 
world interest. 

It was a joy to lose oneself in such out-of-date villages, and a 
pleasant surprise to find there, in actual work, a rarely archaic bit of 
social machinery. 
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When planning our voyage, we had noticed on the map of 
Drenthe the constant occurrence of the word “mark.” The whole 
province seemed plotted out into petty districts described as 
“marks,” each “mark,” it seemed, appertaining to a like-named 
village, as the Marke van Donderen to the dorp Donderen. 

Walking about our first village, we made personal acquaintance 
with its “mark.” Leaving the high-roofed church, passing under 
shadowing elms, between time-worn houses, we emerged on some 
small meadows fenced about with straggling hedges ; then, beyond 
the meadows, were the community’s strips of unfenced plough land ; 
and beyond the plough land we found ourselves upon the waste— 
the common waste— where the sheep and goats of the commoners, 
the mark-fellows (mark genooten), were feeding in a combined flock 
tended by the common shepherd. Such was the “ mark” of “our 
village,” and such-like are all the “marks” of Drenthe. To us it 
recalled vividly all we had read of the outward aspect of time-out- 
of-mind Germanic village communities. 

The waste, from where we stood upon the marge of it, stretched 
away black, burnt umber, blue, and fainter blue, to a far horizon. 
We were overlooking the great moor of Drenthe. 

For agriculturists, this great waste is almost worthless—might be 
“ ploughed by two rabbits and a knife”—a few sheep may pick over 
it, a few firs struggle for their lives, and that is all. But for men of 
another craft—for archzologists—it is far otherwise ; a field fertile 
in prehistoric monuments. It is indeed one vast cemetery heaped 
with uncounted tumuli, and still bearing the weight of fifty-four 
dolmens.! 

Seeing these hoary monuments, “graves which the rain bedews 
and the thicket covers,” who would not crave to pry into their 
mysteries? With Sir Thomas Browne we wondered “ what time the 
persons of those ossuaries entered the famous nations of the dead”; 
who, of what race, were the heroes ; and for what deeds so com- 
memorated. But, alas! the grey stones of the dolmens are dumb. 
Rude natural blocks of granite ; no mark, no slightest trace of tool is 
upon them. 

One’s first thought, perhaps, is how huge the toil of transporting 
such ponderous stones—great erratic boulders—from wherever on a 


1 The fifty-four dolmens yet standing in this small province, Drenthe, the size 
say of Cheshire, are survivors of a multitude, many having been removed even 
within living memory. Of late years, happily, those remaining have become the 
property, and are preserved under the protection of, government, either central 
or provincial. 
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then submerged land, passing ice-floes dropped them in pre-human 
ages. Cheap must have been dolmen builders’ bone and muscle, 
for they had not, one may suppose, many mechanical appliances. 

Great stones of a fit shape having been collected, we see 
that men set them upright in two parallel rows ; both ends were 
closed by other upright stones ; and the structure was overlaid with 
covering stones ;-an entrance or portal, marked by some lesser 
stones, having been left in one long side of it. So was formed a 
rude sepulchral chamber. Within it were placed cinerary urns of a 
rough pottery, and then over the whole was heaped up a great tumulus 
which was, in most cases, enringed with a circle of standing stones.' 

Evidently the Drenthe dolmen builders burned their dead, for 
never have human remains been found in or under dolmens, other 
than ashes in rude urns, and sometimes a few half-burned bones 
which may have dropped through the pyre during cremation. 

The age of the old monuments is matter of mere conjecture. 
We know that metal objects have never been found in them ; and 
thus they seem to date from the Stone Age. Of that age, however, 
who knows the duration in this particular country, Drenthe?? 

Of this we have sufficient evidence: that, at the advent to 
Drenthe of Christianity, the dolmens and barrows stood where we now 
see them. We know that during the long dawn, while the sun was 
rising upon the night of heathendom, men, but half converted, 
worshipped their ancient gods and the white Christ quite in- 
differently, now in churches and now within circles, then enringing 
the tumuli, of superstitious stones. 

The sword effected no sudden conversions in Drenthe. The 
part-heathen, part-Christian period was there long protracted ; early 
missionaries not daring anywhere to break abruptly with idolatry.* 
Religion and superstition must have been curiously mixed. Of 
one church of Drenthe, that at Emmen, men laid the foundation 
within (of all sites in the world) a heathen stone circle ; and having 
there built a Christian temple, they placed in it, for worship or by 


? Some dolmens have within living memory been denuded of their mounds. 
The size of the monuments ought to be mentioned. We roughly but carefully 
measured the restored dolmen at Rolde by stepping and stretch of arms: it was 
15 yards long, 4 yards wide, and 7 feet high; there are seven covering stones. 
The other (unrestored) dolmen was 16} yards long. 

2 They would seem to be less recent than the few barrows, seemingly the 
work of a different race, found in the other Netherlands, whence have been 
exhumed objects of bronze and finer descriptions of pottery. 

* See the well-known letter from Gregory to Melitus on his going into 
Britain. Bede’s Eccles. Hist., Book 1, chap. 30. 
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reason of its sanctity, a heathen sacred stone. ‘The like too at 
Odoorn, where, in the Christian church, so tradition has it, heathen 
rites were actually celebrated. At another place, Sleen, a dolmen 
was, perhaps is even yet, known as the Pafelooze kerk, the priestless 
church. We find the like indifference in the disposal of the dead. 
At Rolde, cinerary urns—only the heathen burned their dead—have 
been dug up from the consecrated churchyard, while, on the other 
hand, in a neighbour country, Christians continued to bury in 
the heathen barrows.! A strange custom prevails to this day in 
Drenthe, derived probably from old heathen rites—rites old as Troy. 
They still carry a corpse round the churchyard before they lay it in 
the grave. 

It would not have been possible for the Christian teachers to 
“ungod ” at one blow the old-time deities. They had to sit down 
before their strongholds and advance by slow approaches. That 
beings did exist wielding superhuman powers had perforce at first to 
be acknowledged ; but the priests found a means to turn the position. 
They set the people against their old religion, by teaching them that 
they had been mocked by Satan, who had made them bow abject 
knees before false gods, and adore in guise of divinities the foulest 
fiends of hell. 

A questionable doctrine this, and it bore some amazing fruit. 
One unforeseen consequence was the outbreak of a gross super- 
stition. The old gods having been in fact devils, each object once 
sacred to an “ adbgott”—ex-god—took on an association with the 
devil ; as bear witness such names—‘ devil’s houses,” “ devil’s 
bridges,” and “ devil’s walls,” as to this day strike travellers, in every 
part of Germany. 

Naturally, dolmens, shrines of old pagan tradition, would 
not be excepted. Devil legends took root on them, and clothed 
them with mysterious horror.?, Who but Satan himself had reared 
the awesome stones? were not the prints burnt into them of his 
hell-hot talons? and so on, and so forth. 

Yet this one cannot but remark : though the dolmens came to 
reek with a new superstition, they never assimilated new superstitious 
names. 

May not the explanation be : that long before the devil names 

’ As witness an edict of Charlemagne, A.D. 785: ‘‘Jubemus ut corpora 
Christianorum Saxonum ad coemeteria Ecclesie deferantur et non ad tumulos 
Paganorum.” 

2 Some of these legends are not dead yet. We have read one anent one of 
the before-mentioned dolmens at Rolde of such a primitive grossness as to be 
unfit for quotation here. 
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had been thought of, or the superstitions by which such names 
were suggested had arisen ; before, indeed, Christian doctrine— 
which bred superstition— had been preached in Drenthe, the monu- 
ments had borne an immemorial name, a name then already too old, 
with roots in past ages too deep, to yield to change? And so, not 
being christened “devil’s graves,” for example, their original name 
remained to them, and it cleaves to them still—Aunnebedden. 

As to the meaning of this word, so uncouth, so ancient, the 
common notion is that it is derived from the Teutonic Hiine—giants 
—and that its meaning therefore is beds or graves of giants. But is 
the common notion right ? 

Of giants in Drenthe there are swarms of legends,'! come down 
from an early era, from an age more remote than that period of 
twilight which gave birth to devil superstitions. Such-like legends 
are found in other lands besides Drenthe *—reflecting, as an after- 
glow, lost memories of, perhaps, early invaders, or of some race of 
aboriginal inhabitants. 

Probably these Drenthe legends are thus explicable as reflections. 
And if so, may it not well be, that a race, lost to memory, myth- 
magnified into giants, and the immemorial word—Hunnebedden— 
may bear some relation to each other? May not long centuries of 
illiteracy have wrought a confusion between the two words Hunnen 
and Hiine? Both the dead race Hunnen and the dead name of them 
having in fact been forgotten, modern men had to guess what the 
“\ Hunne” in Hunnebedden had come from, and there was but one 
living word—Azine—to resort to. 

If this be so, it follows that the meaning of Hunnebedden is just 
graves of Hunnen, and that the word has naught to do with mythical 
giants. 

But is there any evidence that people known to the world as 
Hunnen did ever inhabit Drenthe? ‘This question has, we think, 
the interest of novelty. 

It is a far cry back to the age—the Stone Age—of the dolmens, 
and about Stone Age men evidence really strict cannot, more than 
figs in winter, be expected. 

One’s first obvious thought is: Could the Hunnebed men have 
been Huns of Attila ? 


1 One chronicler hands down a description of specially gruesome monsters, 
horrid and grisly, hairy of countenance, thirsting for human blood, sworn 
enemies of God and man, refuse of the giants from the land of Canaan! 

2 It will be remembered that Sir Thomas Browne, in Urn Burial, speaks of. 
“« graves of giants under hilly and heavy coverings.” 
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Reasons for ‘‘no” seem conclusive. Attila’s Huns buried their 
dead ;! the dead of the Hunnebed men were not buried but burnt. 
Attila’s Huns were swordsmen and sword worshippers ; the Hunne- 
bed men knew not the use of metals. Moreover, if more need be 
said, we find no ground for believing that the Scourge of God ever 
swept so far to the north-westward as Drenthe.” 

We may dismiss Attila and his warriors. But then, the ground 
having been cleared, what other Huns can we find to turn to? 

That any Huns, other than Attila’s, have ever settled in Europe 
is not, perhaps, commonly remembered. We have to hunt up 
very old authors to find any mention of them. 

Our best authority is Venerable Bede.* He, writing in the 
earlier half of the eighth century, two hundred years after Attila’s 
flood had ebbed out of Northern Europe, speaks of a tribe of Huns 
then inhabiting Germany, to whom, together with other nations, 
the holy Ecgbert wished to preach the Word of God. Bede enumer- 
ates six nations—Frisons, Rugins, Danes, Huns, Old Saxons, and 
Boructuars, from whom he says that the Angles and Saxons in 
Britain were descended. 

What part of Germany did these Huns of Bede inhabit? We 
can locate the other five nations. The Frisons, we know, occupied 
between the mouth of the Rhine on the south, and that of the Weser, 
or perhaps nearly to the Elbe (not reckoning yet more northward 
islands) towards the north. The Old Saxons held both sides of the 
Elbe estuary, and the country on either bank fan-wise about the 
mouth of it; the Danes account for Denmark with Schleswig ; the 
Rugins for the isle of Rugen, Pomerania, possibly also Mecklenburg ; 
and the Boructuars —Borussians— Prussians for the parts now called 
West and East Prussia. Bede’s thoughts seem to have travelled 
round the north-west and north coasts of Germany, taking in as coast- 
line both shores of the great estuary of the Elbe. We thus exhaust 
all the coastline between the Rhine and the eastern frontier of East 
Prussia, except possibly Mecklenburg, as homes for five out of the 


1 The body of Etzel himself was buried in three coffins of gold and silver and 
ivory.—Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chap. xxxv. 

* Gibbon (Decline and Fall, chap. xxxiv.) says, in his picturesque way, that 
Attila ‘‘subdued the islands of the ocean, the kingdom of Scandinavia, encom- 
passed and divided by the waters of the Baltic,” but gives no authority for that 
statement. 

* It is hardly worth while to refer to Geoffrey of Monmouth, who cannot be 
taken seriously. He mentions a king of the Huns who, having ruined the land 
in Germany of the beautiful Estrildis, came to Albania (Scotland), and was 
defeated, and was drowned in the river named after him, the Humber. 
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six tribes he mentions. The seat of the sixth tribe, the Huns, we are 
then driven to look for either in Mecklenburg or in the interior 
parts of Germany. 

As regards Mecklenburg, that country in Bede’s time was 
occupied by Wends and other Sclavish tribes. Perhaps some Finnish 
or Lapp Aborigines, or, possibly, a newer Finnish swarm retaining 
their ancient Hunnish race name, may yet have lingered in the land; 
but Bede would not have mentioned them, a mere subject minority, 
as one of his “nations.” We think Bede’s Huns did not in his time 
dwell in Mecklenburg. 

Then as to the interior of Germany. The Sagas often speak of a 
country called Hunaland. In Orvar Odds Saga, for example, we are 
told of magical stone arrows given by an old dwarf to the Viking in 
a forest of Hunaland.‘ And in the Hervara Saga, the first song of 
Gudrun? celebrates Herborg Queen of Huna/and, and the hall of the 
Hunnish people. And we read of the fight of Dunheide, when 
Hléd and Humli King of Hunal/and went to war against Angantyr : 
“In the spring Hlod and Humli gathered an host so large that no 
man able to fight was left in Hunaland. . . . When this host had 
gathered, they rode to the forest called Myrkvid, which separates 
Hunaland and Reidgota \and. It is said that Reidgotaland and 
Hunaland are now called Thydskaland.” 

One cannot now identify the dun heath and the mirky wood of 
the Saga ; but that the places named were all somewhere in Germany 
is clear, for Thydskaland in ancient Scandinavian means Germany,* 
as does Tydskland still in modern Danish. 

And the coast not being alluded to, we may infer the places 
were inland in Germany. This goes to confirm our reading of Bede, 
that there were Hunnen and a Hunaland somewhere in inland Ger- 
many. Now where? 

Picardt, a famous transmitter of ancient traditions, tells us that 
in the year of Christ 435 (three centuries before Bede wrote) the 
“Noormannen Goths and Norwegians [a mixed host of Northmen 
seems to be meant], who began to be called Hunnen, came with a 
great fleet to Groningerland, reaving and plundering.” Groninger- 
land was part of the country of the Frisons, of which the hinter- 
land was what is now Drenthe. 


1 See Hutchinson’s Prehistoric Man and Beast. 

2 See Zhe Viking Age, Du Chaillu. 

* It may be here observed that Hungary (where alone Attila’s Huns made 
permanent settlements) was never, in popular speech, more than, in fact, part of 
Germany. 
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Again, the Chronijk van Teenstra records that in about Bede’s 
time the Frieslanders were battling with Hunnen. 

Then we find in Drenthe significant place names. Rivers, as is 
well known, are very retentive of names. In Drenthe is a river, the 
Hunse, which is clearly the same as bore the name of Unsingis ages 
before the time of Attila, being mentioned by Tacitus in the first years 
of our era. Near the mouth of that stream lies a district, of which 
more hereafter, called Hunsingo. Moreover, the next-door country 
of Oldenburg (as rich as Drenthe in Hunnebedden) is watered by 
another stream called the Hunzte. And upon the map of Drenthe 
occurs one more noteworthy name, Hunsou, the site, so determined by 
a Government commission in 1843, of an ancient city or settlement. 

The commissioners reported that Aunsou had stood upon a 
ridge of rising ground, now known as the Hondsrug, dog’s back— 
hog’s back we should say in English—a ridge which separates the 
wide Drenthe moorland lying to west of it from an immense peat 
bog which on the east stretches away to the frontier of Hanover. 

“ Ou,” in Hunsou, like the English form “ ore,” in, for instance, 
Needsore, Stansore, may mean either “ district” or “ place dividing 
two waters” ; thus Mwunsou was the district of the Huns, or the 
Hunnish place between two waters. Either fairly applies to the 
Hondsrug, which itself might for size be a district ; and it has to 
westward a moor probably once wetter than now, and on the east a 
deep and treacherous morass. 

All the Drenthe Hunnebedden stand on the heath, now open and 
windswept,' west and south of Hunsou. They could not have been 
graves of common folk—their cost in labour must have been too 
enormous—yet they, to many leagues’ distance, stood thick upon the 
ground. The fair inference is that, to have supplied sepulchres so 
many and so expensive, Hunsou must have been populous and have 
endured for long. 

When Hunsou was founded we find no tradition even, but there 
is tradition when it wasevacuated. It was—quoting Picardt again— 
in A.D. 808 that Olaus, son of Gotfried, King of Denmark, drove out 
the people of Aunsou, who, retiring along the Hunse stream, be- 
dyked and settled down in Hunsingo.* The present district Hunsingo 

1 In ancient times it was covered with woods and groves, sacred probably 
to heathen gods. The many place names ending in ‘‘/o0,” an old Teutonic 
word for wood, go to show this—e.g. TZijnaarloo, Grolloo, Zweeloo, Dwingeloo, 
Eldersloo, Peeloo, Leggeloo. Ve also find ‘‘ holt” meaning the same in old Dutch 


asin English. The land about the two Hunnzbedden at Sleen, for example, is 
yet known as the oosterholt—east wood. 


2 The Hunse, north of the Zuidlaarder Meer, has been canalised. The writer, 
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is yet, like other Dutch districts, indeed, in that respect, protected by 
a great sea dyke against inundations. 

That a race of Hunnen dwelt in a German Hunaland ; and that 
their Hunaland was Drenthe with possibly Oldenburg, we have, we 
think, adduced some scintillz of evidence. 


And now to pass to the further problem : What was the race and 
origin of those Hunnen ? Tradition, we have seen, has it that they 
came from the North,' and further that they came in the fifth century. 
It may be merely a coincidence, but the fact is, that it was in that 
same fifth century that the Teuton Vandals, having left Mecklenburg 
(a land, of course, nearer to the Pole Arctic than Drenthe), the 
Wends and other Sclavs from Borussia began to plant themselves in 
the vacant country. Those Wends, no doubt, found in the land not 
only a remnant of the Vandals, but also a certain number of the 
aboriginal folk above mentioned—a dwarfish Finnish or Lapp race— 
the originals, perhaps, of the “ little folk ”? of North European legend. 
Can it be accepted asa “ wide solution ” of our problem, that a swarm 
of these stunted folk, outcast by their new Wendish lords, had, long 
before Bede’s time, won a resting-place in Drenthe ? 

To these savage Northmen, in German eyes as hideous as the 
half-human* Huns of Attila, might well have been applied, if they 
bore it not already, the dread name of Hunnen. 

One Mecklenburg place name, perhaps, derives from the Finnish 
language. Stock is Finn for inlet. The Mecklenburg port of 
Rostock stands at the head of an inlet from the Baltic. And the 
village Hundorf—where are rude monuments like the Drenthe 
Hunnebedden—may commemorate old Hunnish inhabitants. 


In Drenthe are yet more remains, ancient, perhaps prehistoric, 
which, known to few outside the Netherlands,‘ are of great interest, 
and may throw yet more light on the Drenthe Hunnen. We, voyag- 


following the course of the Hunnen, has sailed across this mere and along the 
canal through Groningen as far at Hunsingo. 

1 This seems to be borne out by a statement of Fergusson in Rude Stone 
Monuments, that the Hunnebedden of Drenthe are the most southern specimens 
of the northern variety. 

2 There is a mass of Wendish folklore about Liitchen or little folk. One 
Wendish legend is narrated in the writer’s book, Our Wherry in Wendish Lands, 
Pp. 305. 

* They were said to be the offspring of demons and witches. - 

‘We understood Mr. Jeuring to say that, so far as he knew, no Englishmen 
before us had ever been there. 
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ing in the country, had heard some years before that in the Valther 
Veen—part of the great morass before mentioned east of Hunsou, the 
Bourtanger morass-- were remains of prehistoric bridges; and in 1896 
we set out to see them. In our Norfolk wherry we made our way from 
Friesland to Drenthe, and following the Oranje Canal arrived near a 
pretty village, Odoorn. We took a carriage to Valthe, and thence 
under the good guidance of the Heer J. Jeuring' we drove on to the 
fen. Having crossed the high land of the Hondsrug, before us lay 
an unlovely level, extending to a sea-like horizon, on which, hull 
down, we discerned the church tower, eight miles distant, of Ter Apel. 
A track, firm enough to drive on, led to a poor farmhouse ; and there 
we first saw bits of the remains—some beams, dark of colour but 
strong, supporting in fact the roof of an outbuilding. Having shown 
these to us, the good “ boer,” spade on shoulder, led the way to his 
portion of the bog. 

It should be premised that “ bridges” is a misleading expression. 
What we had to search for was not any bridge-like structure, but just 
such a causey or wooden road as would be called a corduroy road in 
America. 

Our guides soon pointed out a cast-like cavity with bits of rotten 
wood yet remaining in it, whence plainly had been extracted a beam 
like a railway sleeper ; and afterwards, delving in a ditch side, we 
came upon another such beam im situ. 

One could not, of course, look to find the old causey perfect. 
Many— most—of the beams are now wanting. The farmers on the 
fen and the poor peat-cutters have made off with what was worth the 
taking. They find it useful stuff, not merely for firing, but for 
building. Exposed to rain, the preserving peat stripped off it, the 
time-worn timber rots ; but, kept under cover, they say it grows yearly 
harder. 

Mr. Jeuring, who has lived long years at Valthe, has studied 
carefully the construction of this strange old causey. He finds 
that at the western end there is not one causey only, but that 
five tracks, starting from five several points along the base of the 
Hondsrug, converge at some three miles’ distance, and that from the 
point of their convergence one greater causey bears away in an east- 
north-east direction towards Ter Apel, to be thence continued across 
the Bourtanger morass towards, if not quite up to, the river Ems. 

For foundation of the five branch causeys, Mr. Jeuring has 
found that two, and in some parts three beams of fir, beech, and 

1 Mr. Jeuring is the author of an article on the Valther bridges in the Mieuwe 
Drenische Volksalmanak for 1888. 
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alder—the woods of the country—were laid longitudinally ; over 
them a platform some ten or twelve feet wide was made of smaller 
tree stems laid crosswise, and split where too thick to keep their level, 
with here and there, perhaps where the platform had sunk, a layer of 
brushwood. ‘The main track was yet more solidly built. Instead of 
small trees and faggots, the platform was close laid with solid planks 
roughly axe-hewn, not sawed, and riveted with oaken pegs to the 
beams under them, this platform, if I understand Mr. Jeuring rightly, 
being some seventeen feet wide. 

No one knows for certain when, by whom, or for what purpose, 
these old causeys were constructed. In the popular speech they are 
“ Roman bridges,” the work of those wondrous engineer soldiers, the 
Romans. Bishop Butler, a great authority, in his “ Ancient Atlas,” 
published in 1822, locates certain fontes /ongi at near the position of 
the Valther bridges.' The bishop was, no doubt, thinking of those 
described in the Annals of Tacitus. 

Vivid and dramatic is the Roman author’s story. Five years 
after Varus and his legions had come not back again from out the 
shadows of the Teutoburger Wald, Germanicus resolved, by an- 
other campaign, to restore the Roman honour, and to discover, and 
with due rites to inter, the unburied bones of his countrymen. From 
his camp, either Lugdunum Batavorum (Leiden), or Castra Herculis, 
opposite the modern Arnhem, he advanced in three divisions. 
Cecina, a distinguished officer, led some 24,000 men—4o cohorts— 
by way of a tribe called the Bructeri, who lived in what is now the 
province of Overyssel, to the banks of the river Ems. The cavalry 
under Pedo were despatched to the frontiers of the Frisii, and Cesar 
in person embarked with four legions, and proceeded on board his 
ships “along the lakes.”? All three divisions met at a rendezvous 
on the Ems, Amisia—perhaps modern Emden—and there were joined 
by a force of native auxiliaries contributed by the Chauci (from East 
Friesland and Oldenburg) ; and a junction was also effected with 
another body of Roman troops, which had been harrying the lands 
between the Lippe and the Ems. 

Cecina having cleared a way through the forests, and made 
morasses passable, the main army advanced into the wilderness. 
They found the last camp of Varus. There before them was the 
rampart and ditch, scene of the death struggle ; there lay bleached 


1 The remains had been discovered in 1818. 

2 Probably he entered the Lake Flevo by way ofthe Fossa Drusiana excavated 
by his father Drusus, and the river Yssel ; and from the lake, since then merged 
in the Zuider Zee, sailed along the like-named river Flevo out into the North Sea. 
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human skeletons and the bones of horses ; upon the trunks of trees 
were still fastened horrid trophies—skulls of Roman soldiers ; and 
in thickets were yet standing altars on which had been offered human 
sacrifices. A few old soldiers of Varus, who had escaped the 
massacre, were now serving under Cesar, and pointed out with 
emotion where centurions had fallen, where Varus died by his own 
hand, where prisoners were done to death; and they told how 
Hermann (Arminius) had in his vainglory mocked the Roman eagles. 

With solemn rites the remains were buried, Cesar with his own 
hands laying the first sod of a tumulus. 

The great host, however, failed to avenge Varus, and, after an 
indecisive battle, left their fastnesses unconquered to the barbarians. 

As the army had come, so it now retired from Emden, in 
divisions. Part of the cavalry were to march to the Rhine by the 
seashore. Czsar took ship again, but with lighter cargoes—two 
only of the four legions which had embarked with him. The other 
two legions Publius Vitellius led by land : a flood overtook and 
all but overwhelmed them, and, in piteous plight, they were rescued 
by Ceesar’s fleet at the mouth of the river Unsingis. 

And now we come to Tacitus’ mention of the Aontes longi. 

Ceecina’s division was to return across country ; the route was not 
unknown, but he was ordered to pass over the fontes longi as 
expeditiously as possible. Tacitus minutely describes the place— 
a narrow causey through a vast morass, woods gently rising around 
it; the causey, he says, had been made by Lucius Domitius.! 
The work was by this time out of repair, and the Romans had to 
encamp while, guarded by men under arms, working parties laboured 
to make it passable. Czecina, though a veteran, with no less than 
forty campaigns to his credit, could hardly hoid his ground against 
hisenemies. The long-legged Cherusci, accustomed to the morasses, 
hurled from a safe distance their spears at the Romans, who, weighed 
down with armour, slipped and stumbled in the treacherous mud. 
Moreover, the water rose upon the workers, the Germans having 
turned streams from the hills to inundate the lower ground. The 
first night brought little respite ; the yells and mocking songs of 
the barbarians filled the valleys and echoing woods; sleep 
was impossible; the fuel was too damp to burn; and the men 
wandered aimlessly from one watch fire to another. An ominous 
dream vexed the sleep of Czecina. The awful phantom of Varus rose 
from the dark water, and with a bloody finger beckoned him. Dawn 
broke on an army demoralised. The troops on the two wings 


1 Grandfather of Nero; he had commanded in Germany in Augustus’ reign, 
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deserted their stations; the baggage stuck fast in the mire; and, 
choosing the moment of supreme confusion, Hermann, shouting 
“Varus and his legions !” broke furiously through the Roman ranks. 
Horses slipped in the gory slime. Czecina’s charger was killed under 
him. The sacred eagles swayed perilously : men could hardly hold 
them in the tumult, or find soil firm enough to plant them in. At 
length, spying plunder, the savages ceased from slaughter ; and, in 
the waning light, the legions struggled to more solid ground. Again 
a night of wretchedness. No safety without a rampart ; some kind 
of camp had to be constructed, and the entrenching tools were lost ; 
no tents remained for the soldiers ; no comforts or dressings for the 
wounded ; few provisions, and those all foul with blood and dirt. 
In the darkness a panic seized on the army. It was but a horse 
broken loose ; but, fleeing from they knew not what, mad with terror, 
the men would have rushed from the camp, had not the general flung 
himself down in the gateway, so that to pass they must tread upon 
him. Next morning’s sun rose more auspiciously. The Germans, 
over confident, scorning Hermann’s counsels, dared to attack an 
entrenched camp of the Romans. They were filling the moat with 
earth and with hurdles, and climbing up the palisades, when the 
Roman trumpets sounded, and with the cry, ‘“‘ No woods and swamps ! 
equal gods now on equal ground !” the legions closed round behind 
them. ‘Then struck the hour of the Roman vengeance. Hermann 
himself escaped from the field unwounded, but grim death overtook 
his warriors while light to see, and strength to slay, remained to the 
legionaries. That night hunger, wounds, weariness, were forgotten 
in the fierce intoxication of victory. 

Such is the tale of Tacitus. Are these old remains at Valthe 
those same fontes longi which he says were the work of Lucius 
Domitius ? 

Mr. Jeuring, in support of a Roman origin, urges that Roman 
coins—Vespasian, Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius—are dug up in the 
neighbourhood ; and calls attention to the depth of peat, accumu- 
lated above the ancient timbers, which, he says, denotes an antiquity 
agreeing with the date of Tacitus. But this remark, with all respect 
to him, suggests itself: Even had not the coins he specifies been of 
too late a date to serve his argument, they would have proved nothing. 
We know that the Roman merchants traded with Germany, and coins 
thus exchanged for commodities are picked up everywhere ; while as 
for the depth of superincumbent peat, it shows, no doubt, a high 
antiquity, but who could estimate its yearly growth so precisely as on 
it to found a calculation of within say a century ? 
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As to Cecina’s return route we know nothing accurately. We 
do know that one Roman fortress, Flevum Castellum, stood at the 
mouth of the river Flevo. May we not assume that the great 
masters of strategy would have built forts likewise along the inland 
waterway between that castle and their strongholds on the Rhine? 
Czecina’s objective may have been that fortified waterway, in which 
case, certainly, Valthe would have lain more or less directly in his 
way. 

But, on the other hand, the Valthe fen corresponds ill with 
Tacitus’ descriptions. Nowhere around that bog is any rising, even 
gently rising, ground ; no hills from which springs could be diverted 
to flood the plain—only upon one side, the ridge of the Hondsrug. 
This consideration may have influenced those modern scholars who 
hold that Czecina did not march westwardly at all ; but southwardly 
through Westphalia to the Rhine, along which route sites answering 
Tacitus’ description are plentiful. 

Mr. Jeuring knew of no trace of any Roman camp on or near 
the Hondsrug. 

In the old beams of the Valthe causey no metal bolts or nails, and 
no marks of saw work, have ever been noticed—oaken pegs and axe 
work only. Would not Roman soldier-artificers have used both iron 
nails, and such then ordinary tools as saws? Even German hunters 
of the Hercynian Forest made use, so Cesar says, of saws. The 
race who laid down the causeys would seem to have been even more 
barbarous than Germans. 

The unnen, tradition tells us, came by sea to Drenthe. They 
had seized the only strong position in the country—the one ridge of 
high land—for their settlement of Humsou. The nearest navigable 
water was the Ems. Between ridge and river, between city and 
ships, lay the morass. Is it not plausible, nay probable, that one of 
their first works would be a causey through the swamp, accessible by 
sufficient branch roads from all parts of their settlement ; safe in war 
time, the bog being impassable ; and securing means of retreat from 
victorious enemies ? 

H. M, DOUGHTY. 





LONDON LOCOMOTION IN 1837. 


UCH as nearly everything has changed in London during the 
p present reign, the general means and facilities of getting 
about have, perhaps, changed the most. Some of the old modes of 
locomotion have entirely disappeared, whilst those which remain 
have been altered and improved out of all likeness to their original 
types. In 1837 railways had not begun to affect the daily life of 
Londoners in any appreciable degree. There were, in fact, only two 
lines, the London and Birmingham, opened from Euston to Box- 
moor in July of that year, and to Tring a few weeks later ; and the 
London and Greenwich, opened so far as Deptford in December 
1836. The former company never expected that anybody would 
want to use it for short distances ; in fact, it seemed to be impressed 
with the general conviction that it was rather a nuisance than other- 
wise, and kept modestly out of the way. Expecting to live on the 
through traffic alone, there was no station till you got to Harrow, 
nearly a dozen miles from town. For many years its monumental 
entrance at Euston Grove or Euston Square (for it was called by 
both names), now hidden by buildings taller than itself, formed a 
notable object as you came down Pentonville Hill, and drove along 
the so-called “New” Road (some thirty years old in 1837) to 
Paddington. The Greenwich line, of course, had to condescend to 
receive the pence of the multitude, even to the extent of charging 
people a penny each for admission to the station to see the trains 
start. They got some music, however, as well, for a short time, a 
band being employed as an advertisement, and possibly partly also 
to give notice when a departure was about to take place. The 
terminus of the Greenwich Railway was at London Bridge, sub- 
stantially where the South-Eastern station now is, but there were 
only steps up to a small open area, with gates across the end of it, 
within which were the rails and the trains, but no platforms, no 
buildings, and no shelter whatever. Circular metal tickets, bearing 
the company’s name and arms, were procured at the gate, card- 
board ones being quite unknown, and were given up on passing the 
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barrier. The engineers, being dreadfully afraid lest the trains should 
fall over the viaduct, constructed the coaches with the frames hung 
below the axles, and only a few inches above the rails, the idea being 
that in case of a break-down these frames would instantly bear upon 
the rails, and act like the shoe-brake or drag still often used on 
common roads. The second-class coaches had only one door on 
each side, the seats being arranged all round the sides, but in the 
thirds there were no seats at all, and you had tostand. Anything 
more miserable and uncomfortable than the travelling on the Green- 
wich Railway was probably never known since steam locomotion 
commenced. Besides the tremendous reverberation from the high 
parapet walls on each side, the sleepers were stone blocks set in 
concrete, the rails were not joined to each other in any way further 
than having their ends resting in the same chair, and mere loose 
bars of iron connected the coaches instead of spring drawbars 
screwed together. Consequently the noise, vibration, and jerking 
were so great that the line soon got a bad name, and but for the 
saving of time it afforded, would not have been patronised so well as 
it was. This was never enough to pay any dividend worth speaking 
of, although 40 per cent. at the very least was expected from it. 
When the Queen came to the throne omnibuses were a new but 
already popular institution. They were longer, narrower, and lower 
than the present ones, and had no seats on the roof. The pas- 
sengers were carefully shut in by a door at the end, as if to make 
quite sure of them, once they were captured, till they had paid their 
fares. On a little round perch behind stood the conductor or 
“cad,” hanging on by a leather loop passed over his arm. Sixpence 
was the usual ’bus fare sixty years ago, whether you went from 
beginning to end of the journey, or only a few hundred yards. As 
there was very little regulation of the street traffic of London in those 
days, if the ’bus filled up at starting it went like a fire-engine in order 
to get in an extra journey, but otherwise it crawled and pottered 
about till the requisite number was obtained. Each omnibus was 
licensed only for a particular route, it paid the stage-coach duty of 
45 when first started, and 1s.a year for keeping the license in force, 
beside a mileage duty, varying with the number of passengers it 
would hold, but coming to about 3d. per mile on the average. 
Another very useful vehicle of 1837 was the “short stage,” é.e. 
a coach which ran to places within easy reach of London, but further 
than the ’buses went. Richmond, Kingston, Croydon, Hendon, 
Brentford, were places within the range of the “short stage.” ‘The 
long-distance coaches passing through those towns also conveyed 
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passengers to and from London, but seats could never be relied 
upon. Generally the “short stage” was an ordinary country-going 
coach which had seen better days and had come down, in most 
cases, to being worked by two horses at an easy speed instead of by 
four ata fast one. Legally its status was the same as the omnibus, and 
it paid the same tax and mileage duty. For both coachman and guard 
the proprietor of the “ short stage” or omnibus paid a tax of 255. per 
annum. ‘These various charges and the very heavy item of turnpikes 
made high fares indispensable, but of course with the natural result that 
people did not travel more than they could very well help. It was 
estimated that there were about 850 omnibuses and short stages 
running within 12 miles or so of the General Post Office in 1837, 
the former being the more numerous of the two. 

At the time we speak of cabs were in a transitional state. Like 
the "buses, they were introduced from Paris, but some ten years 
earlier, or say about 1820. Although its type was not at all settled, 
the cabriolet was a little hood-shaped vehicle, quite above its axle, 
and therefore very high and difficult to get into. It was only 
intended to carry one passenger, though two slim ones who did not 
mind squeezing could generally manage to find room. The driver 
sat on a little shelf or perch on the right-hand side, quite outside the 
body of the machine. This was an English innovation ; in Paris 
driver and fare shared the same seat, and this was continued here 
for private cabriolets. The ingenious Mr. Joseph Hansom (who was 
an architect, of Hinckley, Leicestershire), however, bethought him in 
1834 that if he used larger wheels and suspended the body of the cab 
between them, the vehicle would hold two easily, or three at a pinch, 
would balance better, be easier to draw, and safer if the horse fell. 
Further improved by putting the driver behind and the axle under 
the seat, the invention soon made its way, and by the fifties the 
hansom was as much the favourite cab of London as it is to-day. 
The original patent is dated December 23, 1834. 

There was also another kind of cabriolet, in the shape of a little 
square box, holding two persons facing each other, and having the 
door behind. It never became very popular, both proprietors and 
drivers having a decided objection to the facility it afforded an agile 
passenger of getting out quietly and forgetting to pay his fare. The 
hackney-coach, which had been the only vehicle plying for hire till 
the introduction of cabriolets, was an utter disgrace to the town in 
every way. Usually a discarded travelling-carriage, of unknown 
antiquity and great weight, it contained a good deal of dirty straw 
and a number of hopping and crawling inhabitants. It was more 
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than suspected that the driver occupied it at night as a bedroom, 
and, in the absence of any public ambulances, it was invariably used 
to convey patients to the hospital. During the 200 years it had 
been an established institution the hackney-coach had but little 
improved, and seemed somehow to be quite incapable of it. As two 
horses were necessary to draw it, the expense led the owner to pur- 
chase the most completely worn-out “screws” he could find, and to 
feed them on a strictly economical scale. The driver was usually 
as old and worn-out as the rest of the equipage, with a considerable 
measure of insobriety in addition, 

All vehicles, other than stage-coaches and what were reckoned as 
such, plying for hire within five miles of the General Post Office, 
came under the head of “ hackney-carriages,” and as such paid a 
duty of £4. 10s. per annum. The fares by distance were, for every 
hackney-carriage drawn by two horses, any distance not exceeding 
one mile, a shilling, with sixpence for every additional half mile, 
or part of such. If hired by time, the rate was a shilling for any 
time up to half an hour, with sixpence for every additional quarter of 
an hour, or part of one. In the case of one-horse hackney-carriages, 
that is to say, cabriolets, only two-thirds of the above rates was 
charged. As a rule the horses used in all kinds of public convey- 
ances in 1837 were much inferior to those now employed. Not only 
was public opinion by no means enlightened on the subject of 
cruelty to animals, but a great deal of cruelty took place in the 
ordinary conduct of the stage-coach traffic. The best coaches were 
timed at speeds which left next to no margin for extra heavy roads, 
whilst competition, and in the case of the mails, smart fines, made 
unpunctuality a thing to be avoided even if the horses were flogged 
within an inch of their lives. Asa result great numbers of broken- 
down coach-horses were annually discarded, many of which were pur- 
chased to run in the "buses, cabs, and hackney-coaches of London. 

In 1837 steam navigation on the Thames had become largely 
used, more so probably in proportion to the population than it is 
now. People enjoyed the novelty of a trip by steamer. Country 
cousins in particular, few of whom had ever seen a steam-engine of 
any kind in their lives, always patronised the river to get views of 
the Tower, St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, and the “lions” in general. 
In summer the traffic by steamer to Greenwich, Woolwich, Deptford, 
Blackwall, and so on, especially on holidays like Greenwich Fair, was 
enormous, and the most outrageous overcrowding took place. The 
below-bridge boats were sometimes built of wood, and had engines 
worked quite as much by vacuum as by steam pressure, the latter 
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seldom exceeding 5 or 6 lbs. per square inch in the boiler. For the 
up-river service somewhat smaller vessels, of course, had to be used, 
with lowering funnels instead of the majestic chimneys which dis- 
tinguished the others. For several years after its first partial opening 
from Nine Elms to Woking in 1838, the London and South-Western 
Railway obtained a great deal of its passenger traffic from the 
steamers which brought people from the City to the adjacent pier or 
wharf. Sometimes it got rather too much, as on Derby Day in that 
year, when a vast mob of riotous East-enders landed from the boats 
and carried the station by storm. 

As may be supposed, the introduction of steam navigation soon 
affected the watermen, a class of Londoners who were by no means 
extinct in 1837. These were once a most influential body of men, 
but their glory had then in large measure departed. Although they 
attributed all their woes to the steamers, the omnibuses along the 
Strand and the increased number of bridges had a large share in 
ruining them. Ferrying people across the river had always been the 
most lucrative part of the watermen’s trade, and down to 1810 only 
three bridges (Westminster, Blackfriars, and London Bridge) existed 
to interfere with it; but by 1819 three more bridges (Vauxhall, 
Waterloo, and Southwark) had sprung into existence ; people could 
walk across quicker than they could be rowed, and the end of Mr. 
Waterman began to be visible. The long and laborious rows to 
Greenwich or Chelsea remained, but the fares did not compensate 
for the length of time occupied, and the “short stages” and ’buses 
cut into the profits increasingly. Then came the steamers by way 
of a final catastrophe. The watermen hated this innovation with a 
bitter hatred. Everything they could do to prejudice people against 
it was done, every trumpery accident magnified, many even refused 
to row passengers out to them. When the steamer Queen Adelaide 
was burning off Greenwich in April 1835, they not only absolutely 
declined to help, but actually shouted for joy at the event. For 
crossing the river a single passenger by boat paid three-pence, but two 
would be taken over for the same sum, and for every person above 
three the fare was only one penny. There were “ wherries” of two 
sizes, “oars” and “scullers.” The former were the largest, and 
required two rowers ; eight was the full complement of passengers. 
“Sculler’s fare” was only four people, the rower using a pair of sculls 
and generally steering with them as well. The watermen stood at 
the mouths of the narrow dirty lanes leading to the river and touted 
for custom with all the blandishments at theircommand. They were 
all licensed ; their names, that of the “stairs” or wharf they usually 
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plied from, and the number they might carry, all had to be painted 
conspicuously in the boat. At the beginning of the century no fewer 
than 12,000 watermen had licenses in London and within a few 
miles above and below it. Even in 1837 there were a couple of 
thousand, but folks were afraid of the wash of the steamers and the 
increased rush of the tide owing to the removal of old London 
Bridge ; and, as a factor in the conveyance of metropolitan passenger 
traffic, the watermen quite disappeared before the forties were out. 
In the wider sense of a navigator of barges and lighters and general 
conductor of the smaller class of Thames traffic, in which watermen 
always took part, they, of course, exist still, and are likely to do so 
whilst London remains what it is. The number of wherries and row- 
boats, therefore, never approached the number of licensed watermen, 
perhaps each third or fourth man being engaged in carrying 
passengers. A class of vehicle could occasionally be seen in London 
in 1837, the disappearance of which no one will regret. Small carts 
drawn by a couple of dogs, usually retrievers, were used sometimes 
by costermongers and milkmen. No doubt they were not always 
ill-treated, utterly unsuited as such work is to dogs, but the brutality 
and ruffianism of the lower classes was then very great, and the 
unfortunate beasts often had to bear the brunt of it. 

It will be noticed that taxes upon locomotion, now thought so 
peculiarly injudicious, were in high favour with political economists 
at the period under review. London, Blackfriars, and Westminster 
bridges were alone free of toll ; on the others even foot-passengers 
paid a penny, with the result that they were almost deserted. For- 
midable turnpike-gates barred every road long before you were clear 
of London. Post-chaises paid a duty of five guineas each per annum, 
private carriages £6 if four-wheeled and £3 5s. if two-wheeled. 
A horse kept for any purpose cost his owner £1 8s. gd. in annual 
duty, but the rate diminished so fast with every extra horse, that 
twenty paid practically no more duty than ten. The railways had 
to pay one halfpenny per mile for every four passengers conveyed. 

It is little to the credit of the present day that the use of 
mechanical power for passenger transport on the common roads was 
quite as far advanced in 1837 as it is now. Walter Hancock had 
run his steam-carriages from Stratford to the Bank, and from the latter 
by the City Road and New Road to Paddington for a considerable 
time. It cannot be said, of course, that steam locomotion was at 
any time a regular feature of London street traffic regarded asa 
whole, but besides the regular running just mentioned, both 
Hancock and many others ran trips with “steamers” on sundry 
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occasions on most of the main roads. Public interest in the subject 
was widely spread, and most people who went about a good deal — 
knew what the carriages were like, and how they were managed. 
Hancock did more to introduce the invention than anyone else, and 
fully demonstrated its practicability and safety to a decidedly incredu- 
lous generation. He understood some of the points essential to success 
better, perhaps, than anyone who had then laboured in the same field. 
These were, especially, the avoidance of anything either in the 
appearance or working of the machines calculated to frighten horses, 
and economical operation through the use of very high pressure 
steam. The regular daily running, though not continuous all that 
time, was mostly done in the years 1833-36, and numbers of people 
used to go to various points on the route to observe, or try for 
themselves, these handsome, noiseless, and most ingenious vehicles. 
In design Hancock’s steam coaches were all somewhat similar. A 
pair of vertical inverted engines in a little closed compartment at the 
back, containing also the boiler, worked a shaft which communicated 
the power to the centres of the driving-wheels by means of two 
endless chains. The front pair of wheels, swivelled like those of a 
horse vehicle, were turned to the right or left by a steersman in 
front with a horizontal hand-wheel or cross-bar. The average 
number of passengers for whom there were seats was sixteen, some 
of the vehicles being covered chars-4-banc, one (the “ Enterprise ”) 
being simply a steam omnibus, whilst others combined the char-a- 
banc arrangement in front with a stage-coach body behind. Various 
companies, such as the London and Paddington Steam-Carriage 
Company, were formed to use steam power in the streets of London 
about 1835-40, and did so to some extent. The latter company’s 
carriages ran to Greenwich, at least occasionally down to 1841, but 
neither inventors nor capitalists managed to do well with them. 
The equine interest was, of course, opposed to them; the 
turnpike trustees and the licensing authorities objected to vehicles 
their Acts and powers had not provided for, and no doubt the 
number of passengers who could be seated was too little for profit. 
The rising railways, however, injured the steam carriages more, by 
attracting to themselves most of the superfluous cash and the best 
mechanical talent of the country. As machines well known and 
much talked of they deserve a place in an account of the street 
traffic of London sixty years ago, and now that mechanical road 
traction is once more coming to the fore, it is especially interesting 
to recall how ably the subject had been worked out even at that 
distant period. W. B. PALEY. 
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OLD EASTBOURNE. 


XACTLY one hundred years ago an enterprising inhabitant of 

this now well-known watering-place issued a token bearing 

the inscription, “ Fisher’s Library and Lounge, 1796. Prosperity to 
the gentry who visit Eastbourne, celebrated for pure air and sea- 
bathing !” Eastbourne was at that period a country village, distant 
more than a mile from the seaside, with four little hamlets known re- 
spectively as “ Meads,” “Prentice Street,” “South,” and “ Seahouses,” 
whose inhabitants, simple folk, described a journey to Eastbourne 
proper as “ going up to town,” did not know that their air was purerand 
richer in ozone than that of any other place in the United Kingdom, 
and would as soon have thought of risking their lives by ascending in 
a balloon, as of endangering their health by bathing in the sea, or 
indeed in any other water. From Eastbourne to Seahouses flowed 
the Bourne stream, from which the village derived its name. It rose 
at Motcombe Farm, a picturesque corner of Old Eastbourne, situate 
in the hollow behind the ancient parish church with its massive 
square tower, and flowed past what has been described as “a moated 
enclosure, the probable site of the Mansion of the De Badlesmeres, 
feudal lords of Eastbourne.” It is doubtful, however, whether the 
De Badlesmeres, who were resident in Kent, ever possessed a 
mansion at Eastbourne. Immediately below this moated enclosure 
the Bourne stream fell into a shady pool, which may still be dis- 
covered at the rear of the Drill Hall, and which was originally the 
pond supplying water to the Old Mill of Eastbourne. This mill is 
mentioned in Domesday Book, and gave their name to the mill fields, 
a breezy tract of grass-land which, with many another rustic nook, 
and all the romance which springs from old association, has been 
swallowed up by the ever-rising tide of bricks and mortar. A small 
trickling rill still flows along the course of the Bourne stream, 
but the bulk of the water that should help to swell its volume is now 
carried off by the town drainage system. From the old water-mill 
the Bourne stream ran beside or upon the roadway, still known as 
“ Water Lane,” into the “ Sheepwash” in Grove Road, and on past 
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the “Gilbert Arms,” familiarly known as the “Squirrel,” where 
Sterndale Bennett composed his “ May Queen,” and flowed beside 
the footpath which led along the edge of the marsh behind the “Old 
Grotto” and “ Oak Cottage ” (there was no Terminus Road in those 
days) till it reached “Seahouses,” where it terminated in a large 
pool known as “ Broad Bourne,” and escaped through the beach 
into the sea. Eastbourne is called “Borne” and “Burne” in 
Domesday Book, and “ Burne” in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. One 
may still hear the country people talk of “going to Bourne.” That 
the town derived its name from the stream and not the stream from 
the town is rendered probable by the fact that there is or was a 
“ Bourne stream” (Anglo-Saxon durn) near Hastings and an Ash- 
burn or Ash-bourne river near Pevensey. 

There was another village of Bourne in West Sussex, and hence 
the two places came to be distinguished as East-Bourne and West- 
Bourne. The theory that they are so called in consequence of their 
being the Eastern and Western “ bournes” or boundaries of the 
range of chalk hills known as the South Downs, is fanciful and 
untenable. It appears from Domesday Book that the “hundred” of 
Borne belonged to Edward the Confessor, and that it was under the 
obligation of furnishing one night’s entertainment to the King. The 
sovereign must have occasionally availed himself of this feudal right. 
At any rate we find that Henry I. was at Eastbourne in the year 
1114, and Edward II. stayed there one night in August 1324. After 
the Norman Conquest the Lordship in Chief of Eastbourne “ hundred” 
was granted to the Earl of Mortain, and at a subsequent period it was 
held by the Barons de Badlesmere. Eastbourne was remarkable for 
the large number of manors which it contained. In the year 1554 
the three largest of these manors became vested in Jacob Burton, 
John Selwyn, and Thomas Gildridge respectively, and the Lordship 
in Chief of the “hundred,” which is co-extensive with the parish of 
Eastbourne, was at the same time conveyed to them as owners in 
common. 

From that period downward these manors were distinguished by 
the names of the families to which, for the time being, they belonged— 
thus (1) “Eastbourne-Burton, otherwise Wilson ;” (2)..‘Eastbourne- 
Selwyn, otherwise Parker ;” and (3) “Eastbourne-Gildridge.” (Hors- 
field’s “History of Sussex.”) The lords of the manor of Eastbourne- 
Burton lived at Bourne Place (now “Compton Place,” the seat of 
the Duke of Devonshire). 

The Selwyns, lords of the second manor of Eastbourne, resided 
three miles away at Friston Place. Their property at Eastbourne 
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passed by marriage to the Parkers of Ratton, and was purchased 
about the,middle of the last century by the Thomas family, to whom 
it still belongs. Green Street, the old road leading from Willingdon to 
Eastbourne, used to pass close to Ratton, and continued along the line 
of the present footpath which runs through the valley lying between 
the present Willingdon road and the downs. Here many remains of 
ancient buildings have from time to time been turned up by the 
plough, and at “ Green Street Farm ” may be seen the remains of an 
avenue of trees marking thesite ofa mansion that formerly stood there. 
From Green Street Farm the road led to Eastbourne old town, and 
followed the course of the lane which passes in front of the present 
vicarage and behind New College, and after crossing the “ Links” 
(which were so called long before they were dedicated as they 
now are to the game of golf), traversed the grounds of Compton 
Place (where it may be very distinctly traced), and brought the 
traveller to the hamlet of Southbourne, or South. Here, within the 
memory of persons now living, stood the village stocks at what was 
then called Stocksbank, the site of the modern Town Hall. A 
document relating to the reign of Edward II. mentions “ Bourne 
and Southe.” (Tower Records, No. 19.) 

The Gildridges, lords of the third Eastbourne Manor, lived not 
in the present manor house, but in the old farmhouse on the left 
hand side of the road leading from Water Lane to Old Town. 

The manor of Eastbourne-Gildridge passed by marriage to the 
Gilbert family, who continue to hold it. 

A curious relic of feudal times is the “ Endlewick rent,” which 
the lords of the Eastbourne manors continue to pay, in consequence 
of their lands having at some remote period been included in the 
“ Bailiwick of Endlewick.” The person entitled to receive these 
ancient dues is the owner for the time being of a certain piece of 
land at Wilmington, called Endlewick, which bears traces of having 
once had a mansion erected on it. The lord of the manor of East- 
bourne-Gildridge pays Endlewick rent “for the scot of Hartfield 
Manor in Eastbourne.” The land through which the railway 
passes in a cutting was formerly known as Hartfield, and the name 
appears to indicate the situation of this extinct manor. 

Mr. Wilson, who subsequently purchased the first-mentioned 
manor of Eastbourne-Burton, was a staunch Royalist, and accord- 
ingly, on Good Friday 1658, a party of dragoons appeared with 
orders from the Protector Cromwell to search his residence at East- 
bourne. The lord of the manor was lying ill in bed at Bourne Place, 
but Mrs. Wilson, with great presence of mind, gave the hungry 
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soldiers a wheat ear pie, and so diverted their attention, while she 
ran upstairs and told her husband of the impending search. He 
directed her to bring him a certain bundle of letters, from which he 
extracted one or two, and gave them to Mrs. Wilson, telling her to 
burn them, stir the ashes well, and summon the officer in command 
of the dragoons. The latter then searched through Mr. Wilson’s 
papers, but finding nothing of a compromising nature, congratulated 
Mrs. Wilson on the very unexpected result of the search, and went 
his way. 

The Restoration was celebrated at Eastbourne by the lighting of 
bonfires on the Links, and all the loyal inhabitants were entertained 
at Bourne Place, with a hogshead of claret and a pipe or two of 
strong beer, by Mr. Wilson, who was shortly afterwards created a 
baronet. (‘Sussex Archeological Collections,” vol. xi. p. 31.) 

A letter (unfortunately not dated), written by Sir William Thomas 
of Folkington, the member for Sussex, to the said Sir William 
Wilson, has been preserved, in which arrangements are made for the 
first recorded meet of the foxhounds at Eastbourne : 


Sir, —I designe to hunte the fox at Bourne to-morrow; but if there be not 
people to watch the cliffs, and to be there about 3 o’clock in the morninge to 
prevent their going downe, I can do noe good with them. I desire, therefore, 
that you would be pleased to order some persons to watch the cliffs, and to stop 
the earths that are nere you. I will be there, God willing, by 6 o’clock in the 
morninge, where I should be glad to have the happiness of your good company. 
This comes from, sir, your faithfull friende and humble servant, William Thomas. 
(Zeid. p. 35.) 


The following description of the Manor of Eastbourne-Burton, 
otherwise Wilson, is given in an account-book of the same 
period : 


There belongeth to the sayd manor, wreck of sea by the space of four myles, 
as also wayfes and strayes, all which being granted by patent under the Great 
Seal of England, may happen to be worthe £10,000 77 an hower, as it hath 
beene in other places on the coast, but in the meanest yeare we have, it is 
worth £20 or £30. Item: there belongeth to the sayd manor one warren of 
conyes worth £40 a yeare. Item: belongeth to the sayd manor the royalty 
of hawking, hunting, fishing, and fowling. We take yearly within the sayd 
manor ten dozen or twelve dozen of sea gulls worth 30 shillings a dozen, £18 ; 
besides puetts, and sea pyes. Item: the lord of the manor of East- 
bourne hath 700 acres of ground, which have long since been overflowed with 
the sea, which in summer will keepe 200 swyne and 300 sheepe, with two great 
ponds with carpes and good fish. 


The rental of the manor, as appears by the same account-book, was 
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£999 a year, besides 3 lb. of pepperand 1 Ib. of cummin seed, which 
represented in money value a further sum of £25 (s/c) per annum. 
Sir Edward Wilson, the fifth baronet, writing to a friend in 1759, gives 
an interesting account of Bourne Place and its surroundings : 


This seat, which is a very fine one, did belong to my family, together with a 
capital lordship and four other nranors, with their respective demesnes and 
several other lands and tenements lying adjacent thereto, the tenants (I mean 
customary) all finable at the lord’s will, and heriotable in kind for every several 
tenement ; and this as well for free as copyhold, a free warren by grant from 
the crown, and wreck of sea by the space of more than four miles, under that 
noted promontory and cliffs adjoining, called the Three Charles’ or Chorles, and 
Beachy Head. This seat, with some of the manors and lands, came to my late 
father by virtue of entail, whilst a part of it was inherited by the late Sir William 
Wilson’s sister and heir ; but the part of this estate coming to my father being 
encumbered, he was pleased (though against the consent and approbation of the 
rest of the family) to convey it to the late Earl of Wilmington, whose principal 
seat it was, and who before he purchased it (during the minority of Sir William) 
resided in it, holding it by a lease from his guardians ; and as he had an extra- 
ordinary liking to it, he used extraordinary means to persuade and procure him 
to sell it to himself, leaving no stone unturned to effect it ; and well he might, 
for, from the description I have now mentioned, and its most delightful situation 
for prospect and everything that may add to its beauty, it may vie with most in 
this country—the wild, the sea, the downs, all at once viewed: and for the excel- 
lency of that bird, by some called the English ortolan,—the wheatear, is famed 
even to a proverb, a Bourne wheatear being the best of the kind in this county 
or anywhere. . . . After his death it came to his nephew, Lord Northampton, 
who made it his residence in this country ; and he dying, his brother, the late 
Consul Compton, had it, whose son, now Earl of Northampton, possesses it, 
and lately married the Duke of Beaufort’s sister, with whom he got acquainted 
(whilst at Bourne) at Brighthelmstone, of late so much resorted to in this county 
for the sea water, as Scarborough is in yours ; and at Bourne place he lives when 
in this county. (Jd7d. p. 46.) 


The warren of conies was probably at ‘Warren Hill,” near 
Meads. Wrecks were by no means uncommon on this part of the 
coast, and formed a valuable perquisite of the lords of manors. The 
roofs of “‘ The Elms” and other old houses at Eastbourne were to a 
great extent constructed of ships’ timbers taken from wrecks. The 
name “Charleses ” is probably derived from the Anglo-Saxon word 
ceorls (churls or men), and was applied to three great stacks or pin- 
nacles of hard chalk that stood detached from the main cliff at 
Beachy Head. They were originally seven in number, but all have 
long since been undermined and washed away by the sea. ‘ When 
the Charleses wear a cap the clouds weep,” ran the old Sussex 
proverb. The name of Beachy Head is derived by some from the 
Norman-French dea chef. The reference to Brighton and Scar- 
borough is interesting, as showing that even at that early date those 
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places were resorted to for sea-bathing, which was just then becoming 
fashionable. ; 

There were at least four small manors at Eastbourne, besides 
the three principal ones we have already mentioned, and they are 
probably the “four other manors” to which Sir Edward Wilson 
refers in the above quoted letter. Their names were as follows : 

(4) The Manor of Eastbourne-Nether-Inn, of which the Dean 
and Chapter of Chichester were lords. It was, however, customary 
for that body to grant this manor on a lease for lives to the rector or 
owner of the great tithes of Eastbourne. 

(5) The Manor of Eastbourne-Medsey. 

(6) The Manor of Meads, otherwise Broads. 

(7) The Manor of Meads, otherwise Lamport or Eastbourne- 
Lamport. 

The last, it has been suggested, derived its name from a port or 
harbour which it is believed formerly existed at “the Wish,” 
where a break in the cliff allowed the sea to flow over a small marsh. 
This break in the cliff is now masked by the sea-wall and parades, 
while the site of the supposed port is occupied by the Devon- 
shire baths and the highly-embanked roads which surround them. 
Mr. R. J. Graham, in his “ Eastbourne Recollections,” writes : 

The early drain of old Southbourne, named the ‘‘ Shomer Dyke,” ran out at 
the Wish, where the ground has been greatly raised. There used to be a marshy 
pond and outflow to the sea, which probably at one time was acreek. In my 
younger days we used to see a number of posts standing in front of this point on 
the sands at low water, having the appearance of the supports 'of some sort of 
landing-stage. I have seen here, on the occasion of a great storm which denuded 
that part of the shore of beach, extensive remains of timber and wattle-work, 
which suggest that the creek which must have existed here had been adapted for 
the entrance of boats. I have also seen at this spot trunks of ancient trees, and 
a number of nuts in a good state of preservation, some of which I possess. 

We shall have occasion presently to revert to this interesting subject. 

In every one of these seven Eastbourne manors prevailed the 
ancient Anglo-Saxon custom known to lawyers as the custom of 
Borough English, by which land descended, not to the eldest, but to 
the youngest son of the deceased tenant. 

In ancient times the tract of marsh land which lies east of the 
town was to a great extent covered with water, especially at high tide, 
the only really dry ground being the “eyes,” which, as their name 
implies, were islands raised above the general level of the surround- 
ing swamp. For instance, the field called “Horsey,” near the 
Ejector Works, may have been the island on which horses were 


turned out to graze, but the local pronunciation of Hurstmonceux as 
T2 
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Horsemounces suggests that Horsey is a corruption of Hursteye— 
that is, ‘wood island.” Pevensey was the isle belonging to a Saxon 
proprietor named Peven or Peofn : 
The levels flooded once by changing tide 
Are covered now by nature’s wildest flowers, 
Where once the Roman gallies used to ride 
Or anchor close to Peofn’s ancient towers. 


Two of these eyes were the sites of the lost towns of Hydney and 
Northey, both of some importance, since they had the distinction of 
being “members” or “limbs” of the Cinque port of Hastings, but 
all traces of them have entirely disappeared. Hydney is believed to 
have stood near Willingdon railway station, where there used to be 
five adjoining fields forming part of the Ratton estate and bearing 
the names of Great Hydney, Plough Hydney, Green Hydney, Court 
Hydney, and Little Hydney. The Rev. E. Turner, who visited the 
spot in 1866, writes : 

I found the surface of the highest part of the field (Court Hydney) very 
uneven, and giving the appearance of extensive excavations having at different 
times been made upon it. Hillocks and trenches frequently occur, particularly 
on the north-eastern side of it. And, upon inquiry, I found that within the 
memory of persons now living, stones which had evidently been used in 
buildings were to be seen lying about it. The present parish clerk of Willingdon, 
who is about 60 years old, has often heard his father, who died some years ago 
at the advanced age of 80, speak of buildings which he could remember stand- 
ing on this most remarkable eye, the last of which was a malthouse ; and the 
son of the clerk, in draining some part of the field a few years ago, met with 
foundations of walls which impeded his progress, close to one of which he carried 
a drain for a considerable distance. That a town once stood upon this eye 
seems to be confirmed by the tradition of the neighbourhood. It is right, too, 
in point of position, for a line drawn from Pevensey to Eastbourne would pass 
through, or very nearly so, Court Hydney ; and buildings standing upon it would 
seem to imply a public road somewhere near it, which might possibly have been 
the main highway from Pevensey to Eastbourne previously to the existence of the 
present road. (‘*Suss. Arch. Coll.” vol. xix. 29.) 

The occupation road leading from Court Hydney towards Friday- 
Street Farm may represent the line of the old highway to Pevensey. 
Now Hydney, being a “member” of the Cinque Port of Hastings, must 
have possessed a harbour of its own, and Mr. Turner seemed inclined 
to place it on the low-lying land near the Wish at Eastbourne. But 
the name of Hydney also occurs at Langney on the opposite side of the 
marsh, for a lease of Langney farm granted in 1624 describes pieces of 
land called “ Hydney Hoth” and St. Anthony’s Hill. The latter is now 
crowned by a martellotower. Hoth is the Sussex pronunciation of 
“heath,” for example, Hayward’s Heath is called in native lingo 
“ Heward’s Hoth” or “ Haward’s Hawth.” If Hydney ever possessed 
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a port it is more likely to have been at Langney than at the Wish. 
The “Crumble ponds” present the appearance of having once been 
the mouth of a small tidal river by which the land water escaped to the 
sea, and this insignificant opening may have constituted the “ port ” of 
Hydney. The vanished town of Northey appears to have been 
built on what is, or was lately, known as the “Old Town Field,” 
near Pevensey Sluice House. Mr. Ross, when searching for its site 
in the year 1857, met with a labourer who informed him that there 
used to be a fower (a well-known Sussex expression for a consider- 
able quantity or number) of stones in the Old Town Field down by 
the edge of the marsh, but that his master had taken them up when- 
ever he wanted stone for any particular purpose, as others had done 
before him, and that he had carried a great many away to put into 
the drains which he had made in his lands, and that they were now 
pretty nearly all gone. On going to the spot which this man pointed 
out, Mr. Ross found the surface of the field much broken up and 
lying in hillocks, and, the summer having been remarkably dry, he 
observed that the grass had to a considerable extent perished in 
lines, as if over the foundations of buildings which had once stood 
there. A street was to be very satisfactorily traced, running east and 
west, the length of the field, and from this might be observed (though 
not so distinctly) other shorter and more detached streets running 
north and south. (Jézd. p. 19.) 

Great changes in the condition of the levels and the appearance 
of the foreshore have from time to time taken place, owing to the 
periodical shifting of the vast beds of shingle which the sea has 
accumulated on this flat coast, and which form a natural obstacle to 
its encroachment. The natives wore wide flat boards called “ back- 
sters,” fitted to their feet, in order to assist them in traversing this 
desert of beach. A gentleman, travelling through Sussex in 1724, 
writes: “From a little beyond Hastings to Bourne we ride upon 
the sands in a straight line for eighteen miles, all upon the coast of 
Sussex, passing by Pemsey or Pevensey Haven, and the mouth of 
the river which cometh from Battle, without so much as knowing 
that there was a river, the tide being out, and all the water of the 
ordinary channel of the river sinking away in the sands.” (“A Tour 
through Great Britain,” p. 315.) We should like to have heard what 
he did at Bourne, and at what inn he put up. The oldest hostel at 
Eastbourne is undoubtedly the “ Lamb,” for it possesses an ancient 
crypt or vaulted cellar of the early English period, with lofty ribs and 
a central boss. There was also a “ Bell” Inn at Southbourne, on 
the site of the present New Inn, for a deed of 1782 conveys land at 
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what is now the corner of South Street and Grove Road, which land 
had at a still earlier period been described as “situate over against 
the Bell Inn in the South Street of Eastbourne.” 

In an old deed of 1716 we read of a barn in the South Street 
with land adjoining lying in the “ Saffrance,” and of land lying “in 
the common laines near Kentish Street,” and of a “bullock leaze” 
upon Crowdown. “The Saffrons” is the present cricket field. In 
the last century a continuous line of houses forming part of South 
Street were built along the side of this field as far as Compton Place 
Corner. They were bought up and pulled down by Lord George 
Cavendish, afterwards the first Lord Burlington. In another deed 
of 1801 we find the lords of all the Eastbourne manors concurring 
in granting a lease of the site of the absurd little house called “the 
Wedge,” still standing on the Marine Parade. It was then described 
as “part of the waste of the manor of Eastbourne, situate at the 
Stade near the seaside, and abutting on the footpath leading from 
the cliff to Seahouses.” 

It will be observed that Southbourne was called “South Street ” 
long before it was incorporated in the modern town. The suffix 
street, which is not uncommon in the names of Sussex villages, 
often indicates the vicinity of a Roman road. The parish registers 
may possibly contain the names of some other old inns at East- 
bourne. At the end of the last century there were still to be seen 
near Meads remains of a chapel dedicated to St. Gregory, 
and the fields and hill near it were distinguished by its name. 
Tradition asserts that its bells were carried away by the French 
to Dieppe in Normandy. (Parry’s “Coast of Sussex.”) The ex- 
treme eastern part of Eastbourne is called Norway (that is, probably 
North-way), and derives its name perhaps from the green road which 
crosses the marshes from a point near the gasworks to Ratton. 

And how did the inhabitants of old Eastbourne employ their 
time and make a living when lodging-houses and flies and bath- 
chairs and pleasure boats were as yet unknown? Most of them were 
engaged in agricultural pursuits upon the numerous farms in the 
neighbourhood. The house of “ Old Susans” farm is still standing 
in Seaside Road and bears upon its front the inscription “I.P. 
(Joseph Picknall), 1714.” Others were employed in fishing, but not 
to any great extent, for the Vicar of Eastbourne made a complaint in 
the year 1603 that his vicarage was excessively valued in the king’s 
books at forty marks, but that it was not worth nearly so much on 
account of the great decay of fishing, which within the memory of 
man had been worth twenty pounds a year to the vicar, but was not 
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then worth twenty shillings a year. Eastbourne was noted for its 
oysters and other shell-fish, and for its shrimps (or “pandles” as 
they were always called in Sussex). Others, again, followed the 
illicit trade of smuggling, which was very rife here. It has been 
suggested that the name “ Bo-peep” applied to a locality near St. 
Leonards and elsewhere in the neighbourhood of the Sussex coast 
has reference to the games of hide and seek which the smugglers 
were wont to play with the constituted authorities. Many are the 
tales which are told of the lawless doings of these desperate ruffians.. 
On June 13, 1744, the officers of the Customs at Eastbourne, having 
intelligence of a gang of smugglers, went with five dragoons mounted 
to the seashore near Pevensey ; but one hundred smugglers rode up, 
and, after disarming the officers, fired about forty shot at them, cut 
them with their swords in a dangerous manner, loaded the goods on 
above one hundred horses, and made towards London. (Gentleman's 
Magazine, vol. xiv. 334.) Again, on February 11, 1822, three hundred 
smugglers went to Crow Link, near Eastbourne, to land a cargo, but 
were stopped by a signal from the sentinel. Four nights afterwards 
they landed at Cliff Point, Seaford, three hundred half-ankers, losing 
only sixty-three and a horse. On the 13th they attacked the sentinel 
at Little Common with “ bats” (the Sussex term for bludgeons), but he 
shot a smuggler with his pistol. The boat then made sail from the 
land, and a coach and six, which was waiting at the back of the 
beach, drove off empty to Pevensey. (‘Suss. Arch. Coll.” vol. x. 91). 

Another unfortunate affray took place at Eastbourne as late as 
the year 1833, when the smugglers killed the chief boatman George 
Pett, formed two lines on each side till the cargo was run, and then left 
—not, however, without having several of their party wounded. (Jdid. 
P- 93-) 

Would the reader care to make a slight acquaintance with 
the Domesday survey? If so I will quote a few short passages 
from “Domesday Book in relation to the County of Sussex,’ 
edited for the Sussex Archzeological Society by the Rev. Chancellor 
Parish, so far as it affects, or appears to affect, Eastbourne. The 
great survey seems to have been carried out with a view to 
making a new assessment of the tax known as Danegeld. Lands 
situate in the county of Sussex are grouped, regardless of their 
situation, under the respective names of the great lords who held 
them as the king’s immediate tenants in chief. The Royal Com- 
missioners, in the course of their inquiries, ascertain the condition of 
each estate at three distinct periods, “ then, afterwards, and now,” that 
is to say, at the time when Edward the Confessor was King, the 
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time when the land was granted afresh by William the Conqueror, 
and the time when the survey is made. They further ascertain in 
the case of each estate how many hides of land it was reckoned to 
contain in King Edward’s reign for the purposes of levying Danegeld 
(though such may not always have been the actual superficial area of 
the estate in question), and they estimate how many ploughs or 
rather plough-teams it is capable of employing, and how many 
ploughs or plough-teams it actually keeps at work. The plough of 
Domesday Book is one drawn by a full team of eight oxen yoked 
four abreast. Under the heading “the land of the Earl of Eu” we 
read : 

Wibert holds of the Earl Medehei (Meads). Osward held it of King 
Edward, and could go with his land where he pleased; and then, and now, it 
vouched for three rods (yardlands). There is land for four ploughs. In demesne 
is one plough, and four villeins with four ploughs, and five salterns of 64 pence, 
and two acres and a half of meadow, and wood for pannage for three hogs. In 
the time of King Edward it was worth £4, and afterwards 20 shillings. Now 
110 shillings. (P. 19.) 

This little estate, which was answerable for Danegeld to the 
extent only of three-quarters of a hide, is probably what was after- 
wards known as the manor of Eastbourne-Medsey or Meads. How 
happy should we be if we could “go with our land where we please” ! 
But to do so physically is as impossible as to carry anything out of 
this world. The expression means that the owner enjoyed the 
privilege of attaching himself and his estate for the sake of defence 
and protection to some lord other than the local territorial lord. 
The demesne land (terra dominicalis) was that part of an estate 
which the owner retained in his own hands, and cultivated for his 
own benefit. Salterns were pans or pools for evaporating sea-water, 
and so extracting the salt. Pannage was such food as the swine 
were able to pick up in the woodlands. The pound of money 
mentioned in Domesday Book was equal to 72 shillings of our 
present money. 

The land of the Earl of Eu in Henhert (Henhurst) hundred. In Burne King 
Edward held one hide. It never paid geld. There Reinbert has four villeins 
with three ploughs. Then, & afterwards, & now, 20 shillings. In Borne King 
Edward held half a hide. It never paid geld. There Reinbert has in demesne 
three ploughs with five cottars, and one fishery. There is land for two ploughs. 
In the time of King Edward it was worth 20 shillings, & afterwards 10 shillings, 
now 45 shillings. (P. 30.) 

How, it may be asked, could land at Eastbourne have been 
situate in Henhurst hundred? It is a common thing in Domesday 
Book to find that an estate, geographically situate in one locality, is 
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deemed to lie in some other locality, because it is in the latter place 
that it answers for and pays its Danegeld or renders other service. 
Here we have an example of land altogether exempt from tax under 
the old assessment. 

The land of the Earl of Mortain in Borne hundred. The Earl of Mortain 
holds in demesne Borne. King Edward held it. There were and are 46 hides. 
There is land for 28 ploughs. In demesne are 4 p!oughs, & 68 villeins and three 
bordars with 28 ploughs. There is one mill of 5 shillings, and 16 salterns of 
£4 and 40 pence, and 25 acres of meadow. Of pasture £6. Of the land in this 
manor two hides and one rod (yardland) are in the rape of Hastings. Of this 
same land William holds one hide, Alured one hide, the warders of the castle 
two hides, Roger, a cleric, three rods. In demesne is one plough and a half and 
two villeins, and six bordars with half a plough. In the time of King Edward 
they rendered one night’s entertainment. When the Earl received it, it was worth 
430. Now his demesne is worth £40. His men’s 67 shillings. (P. 39.) 


The tenants of a manor were obliged to bring all their corn to be 
ground at the lord’s mill. ‘“ Half a plough” seems at first sight a 
very unpromising implement of agriculture, but we may gather from 
this expression that the six bordars contributed between them half a 
team, that is to say, four oxen to one of the manorial ploughs. 

Domesday Book distinguishes three classes of villeins, viz. 
villeins properly so-called, bordars, and cottars. These cultivators of 
the soil were not serfs, but were, for most purposes, in theory at 
least, free men. The distinction between these three grades of 
peasantry is very obscure, but may have some reference to the 
amount of land which they held, and that amount appears in many 
cases to have been proportionate to the number of plough-oxen they 
supplied to the teams. 

The land of the Earl of Mortain in Totenore hundred. Walter holds Bevring- 
tone. (P. 40.) 

The estate here referred to was probably part of what was after- 
wards known as the manor of Radmell-Beverington. As only a 
small portion of it lay at Eastbourne, I will not quote the passage 
further. The name of Radmell or Rodmill farm at Eastbourne may 
possibly be connected with that of the last-named manor. 

The land of the Earl of Mortain in Pevenesel (Pevensey) hundred. Roger, 
a cleric, holds one hide at Coonore in alms (27 e/emosina). Thereis land for one 
plough, and there it is in demesne with one bordar and one ox. Brictuin held 
it. Walter holds one hide of the Earl, and it vouches for so much. Brictuin 
held it at Coonore. There is land for half a plough, and there it is in demesne. 
Worth § shillings. (P. 51.) William holds of the Earl at Henecham (Hand- 
combe in Westham parish) two hides which lay in the manor of Borne. There 
is land for three ploughs. There are four bordars. Inthe time of King Edward 
th-y were worth 15 shillings. Now 8 shillings. In Henecham Ansgot holds of 
the Earl half a hide which lay in Burne, worth 9 shillings. (P. 53.) 
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An estate held in alms was land subject to the spiritual tenure of 
saying prayers for the superior lord. In order to understand 
Domesday Book aright, we must always bear in mind the object of 
its compilation, namely, the assessment of taxes. The Saxon 
assessor of King Edward’s time said in effect: “After making 
allowance for the nature of the soil and the surroundings, I consider 
that this estate should be answerable for tax to the extent of one 
hide,” while the Norman assessor said: “ After making a similar 
allowance I consider that this estate should be taxed as if it 
contained land sufficient to keep one plough always at work.” Under 
such circumstances it seems idle to attempt to reconstruct an exact 
geographical map from the materials furnished by Domesday Book. 

Coonore has been identified with a locality called Crannor in the 
manor of Eastbourne-Lamport. Lamport is a curious name. It 
occurs also on the River Ouse, near Lewes, where it is corruptly pro- 
nounced “Landport.” Again, we meet with a village named 
Lamport in Northamptonshire, but there the original form of the 
name as written in Domesday Book was Langport, that is Long- 
town, for the Saxon word fort may mean, according to circumstances, 
either town or harbour ; we may reasonably infer then that Lamport 
at Eastbourne was originally Langport, and derived its name from 
some local harbour. But where was this harbour? The little creek 
at the Wish has already been suggested. That, however, could 
hardly have answered the description of a “long port.” But the 
Crumble ponds may easily have formed such a haven in days gone 
by. The stream which rises at Filching, and drains the marshes 
lying between Polegate and Eastbourne, approaches very nearly to 
the Crumble ponds, and then suddenly and capriciously turns away 
eastward, and discharges itself into Pevensey haven. It must 
formerly have been a stream of considerable size, and John Norden’s 
map of Sussex represents it as debouching into the sea at “ Cronble 
pond.” We do not know the origin of the name “Crumbles.” 
The Saxon word crumbel, or crundel, meant a meadow through 
which a stream flows. (Kemble, “Cod. Diplomat.”) Or, again, the 
name may be a reference to the crumbly nature of the shingle which 
covers all the surrounding tract of foreshore. But, whatever the 
derivation of the name may be, it is at the Crumbles, and not at the 
Wish, that we should look for traces of that supposed haven which 
gave its name to the manor of Eastbourne-Lamport. Here too the 
lost town of Hydney may have had its harbour. At any rate, it is 
significant that at the present day there is a direct communication 
across the marshes between the traditional site of Hydney and the 
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head of the Crumble ponds by means of the Green Road, to which I 
have previously referred as the “ North-way.” 

In a rapidly growing town like Eastbourne old landmarks 
disappear so rapidly, and with them so many memories and traditions 
of the past, that it becomes difficult to revive, even in imagination, 
things as they once have been, and that is my excuse for collecting 
the above particulars relating to the history of Old Eastbourne and 
its neighbourhood. 

THOMAS H. B. GRAHAM. 
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BALLOON AND KITE IN 
METEOROLOGY. 


E know very little regarding the upper strata of the atmo- 
sphere. Great advances have been made of late years, 
both in practical and theoretical meteorology, but all direct observa- 
tions can be made only on those strata of the air which lie close to 
the earth’s surface, and are consequently subjected to its disturbing 
influences. Most important results have been derived from the 
establishment of elevated observing stations, which are being rapidly 
multiplied on the more easily accessible peaks in many parts of the 
world. Yet the highest mountain peak rises only five miles and a 
half into the air, and some thousands of feet below this there lies the 
limit to which the hardiest mountain-climber has yet succeeded in 
ascending, while the atmosphere itsclf extends far beyond the highest 
level at which human lungs can breathe. Its superior limits may be 
placed, for practical purposes, at about 200 miles from the earth’s 
surface, though at a height of forty miles or so it is so rarefied as to 
be no longer capable of reflecting the sun’s rays. 

Professor M. W. Harrington, an American meteorologist, in an 
article in the American Meteorological Journal, recently expressed the 
opinion that the conclusions to be drawn from weather maps are 
nearly exhausted, and that the reason for the imperfections of 
meteorology is the want of knowledge of what is going on in the free 
air. The results derived from mountain observatories, although they 
are of very great value, are still nothing more than surface observa- 
tions. There are many outstanding problems which require for their 
solution the completest possible examination of the free regions of 
the air at great altitudes. Thus, for example, while we know what 
goes on at the base of a cyclone, we have no notion as to what is 
going on at the top. 

Some knowledge of the currents of the upper atmosphere may be 
obtained by the study of the movements of clouds, and meteorolo- 
gists are devoting much attention to the numerous interesting 
phenomena of cloudland. 
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The only remaining method available at present by which actual 
knowledge of the upper air can be obtained is systematic balloon 
observations ; and of recent years a notable development of activity 
in this direction has been taking place, with the noteworthy ingenious 
adoption of the kite as a handy means of raising automatically 
recording meteorological instruments to moderate altitudes, which 
dates subsequently to, and is practically an offshoot of, the growth of 
ballooning for scientific purposes. 

As soon as it was shown to be possible to rise in the air to con- 
siderable heights by the aid of balloons inflated with hot air or gas, 
scientific men recognised that they might be made use of as a means 
of increasing our knowledge of the meteorology and the electrical 
conditions of the hitherto inaccessible regions of the air, far removed 
from disturbing terrestria] conditions. 

Professor Hellmann, of Berlin, after a painstaking and thorough 
investigation of the subject, published a short time ago an article in 
a German journal devoted to aéronautics, in which he states that the 
honour of making the first aérial voyage for scientific purposes—which 
is usually bestowed on Robertson and Lhoést, who made their 
ascent in 1803, the next place being given to the voyage of Biot and 
Gay-Lussac in 1804—undoubtedly belongs to Dr. John Jeffries, of 
Boston, Mass., who resided in this country for some time. In 1786 
he published a small volume containing an account of his ascents 
under the title “A Narrative of the Two Aérial Voyages of Dr. 
Jeffries with Mons. Blanchard: with Meteorological Observations 
and Remarks” ; and a paper detailing the results was read before 
the Royal Society in January 1786. His first voyage was made on > 
November 30, 1784, from London to Dartford ; and his second on 
January 7, 1785, across the English Channel. The greatest heights 
reached were 9,200 feet on his first journey, and 4,500 on his second. 
This latter height was measured trigonometrically by an officer at 
Calais while the balloon was stationary over mid-channel. 

In 1850 Messrs. Barral and Bixio reached an altitude of 23,000 
feet, and at this great height found the temperature of the air to be 
38° below zero, Fahr., or 70° below freezing point, although when 
passing through a cloud, some 3,000 feet lower, the thermometer fell 
to 15° Fahr. only. 

The most remarkable balloon ascent ever made was that of 
Glaisher and Coxwell in 1862, when both aéronauts nearly lost their 
lives. Glaisher actually recorded a barometric reading of 9} inches, 
at the height of about 29,000 feet, which had been reached when he 
lost consciousness, and Coxwell believed that he himself noticed a 
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reading of seven inches before the descent commenced. This would 
indicate a height of 37,000 feet, or about seven miles, which has 
never been again reached by any aéronaut, nor is it ever likely to 
be, as the most daring would not care voluntarily to repeat the 
experiment, which demonstrated, with quite sufficient force, once 
and for all, that the air at such enormous heights is not capable of 
supporting respiration. 

The general results of Glaisher’s observations, during numerous 
ascents, which have been amply confirmed by subsequent observers, 
are that the average decrease of temperature with altitude is less in 
the cloud region than in the lower strata of the atmosphere, and 
less in the lower regions during cloudy weather than with clear 
sky. But relatively little use has been made of the observations 
made during the earlier balloon ascents, probably because they 
could not always be considered free from objection, or from the 
fact that most of the voyages undertaken into the air were of isolated 
character. 

The height to which it is possible for observers to ascend with 
safety in balloons being rigidly fixed by the law of diminution of 
atmospheric density with increase of altitude at little more than five 
miles, there is still much valuable information which may be got by 
thorough investigation of the free air below that limit, and the 
perfection to which self-recording meteorological instruments have 
now been brought makes it possible for very complete records to be 
obtained with the greatest ease, relieving the observers from the 
necessity of constant attention to the apparatus, and leaving them 
free to devote their attention to eye observations of cloud, hail, or 
storm formation, and the like, and the manipulation of photographic 
apparatus. This use of self-recording instruments also renders 
possible the exploration of the atmosphere over a greatly extended 
vertical range, since it is no longer necessary for an aéronaut to 
accompany the balloon. 

The project of sending up small balloons provided with auto- 
matically registering apparatus was suggested by Le Verrier in 1874, 
and in France, which has always taken a leading part in the science 
and practice of aéronautics, a very successful beginning of the 
systematic carrying out of this method of investigation has been 
recently made by M. Hermite, in conjunction with the Aérophytic 
Union of France. During the last four months of 1892 thirteen 
small balloons, made of paper and varnished with petroleum, were 
sent up, and penetrated, in some instances, to an altitude of about 
30,000 feet. These were filled with coal gas, and each carried a 
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recording barometer and a minimum thermometer. The barometer 
was constructed of metallic aneroid boxes, which registered the 
atmospheric pressure by the motion of a smoked plate in front of a 
glass style, and weighed less than 100 grains. M. Hermite expects 
to be able to simplify the construction of these barometers, so far 
that their weight may be reduced to ten grains. Some of these 
small balloons were lost or destroyed, but most were recovered, in 
some cases after a journey of over 100 kilometres. 

A larger paper balloon of sixty cubic metres capacity was sent up 
on December 7, but exploded before it had ascended very far. It 
was then determined to build a still larger balloon of gold-beater’s 
skin, and this was launched on March 21, 1893, at Vaugirard. This 
balloon had a capacity of 113 cubic metres, and was filled with coal 
gas. It weighed, together with the netting, 14 kilogrammes, and 
possessed a lifting power of 65 kilogrammes. Attached was a small 
basket containing a Richard apparatus for registering temperature 
and pressure, and an arrangement was tried by which it was hoped 
to ascertain the route traversed. This consisted of 700 post-cards 
secured by a specially-prepared cotton string, which was set on fire 
at both ends when the balloon was liberated, so that the cards would 
be set free as combustion proceeded, but the experiment failed in 
this particular, as the fuse was extinguished, probably from lack of 
oxygen, before all the cards were sent down, and of about 400 which 
fell, only five or six were recovered and sent back. The balloon 
itself was recovered 190 kilometres from Paris, and returned to its 
owner with the registering apparatus in good working order. The 
records traced on the rotating cylinder were carefully examined, and 
the results published. 

The barometric record showed that a point had been reached 
where the pressure was only about an eighth of that found at sea- 
level, which, according to the usual reckoning of the rate of fall of 
the barometer with increase of altitude, is taken to indicate that the 
balloon had soared to the enormous height of 56,000 feet. The 
instrument used for recording temperature registered — 51° Cent., ata 
height of about 46,000 feet—equal to 60° below zero on the Fahren- 
heit scale. This intense cold froze the ink in the recording pen, so 
that the greater cold certainly passed through at the further heights 
was not measured. It is estimated that, according to the law of 
diminution of temperature, the lowest was probably about 104° Fahr. 
Subsequently the great solar radiation thawed the ink, and the instru- 
ment began to record again at—21° Cent. 

The balloon attained its greatest height in three-quarters of an 
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hour, and as it was brightly illuminated by the sun during the whole 
course of its ascent, it could be clearly seen with the naked eye all 
the time. This has suggested the possibility of measuring the 
altitude of balloons sent up near an observatory by direct observa- 
tion, as a means of checking the heights attained as deduced from 
the barometric records of the instruments carried, and in this way 
ascertaining whether the accepted scale of diminution of pressure 
with height holds good at very great elevations. Arrangements with 
this view are in progress at Meudon Observatory, where also it is 
intended to construct apparatus for making pure hydrogen for inflat- 
ing the balloons in order that they may reach as great heights as 
possible. 

The construction of the balloon already so successfully tried is 
such as to facilitate direct measurement of its height. The inflating 
pipe is of such a size that air enters to take the place of the retreat- 
ing gas during the descent, so that the balloon on reaching the 
ground is found to be fully inflated, but with air instead of gas. 
Thus the size of the balloon remains unaltered, and from measure- 
ments of its apparent diameter with a micrometer, giving its actual 
distance from the observatory, combined with a series of angular 
measurements of its position, it will be easy to ascertain its altitude, 
and every necessary particular regarding its path through the air. 

When the temperature of — 50° Cent. at 46,000 feet was recorded 
the temperature at the earth’s surface was 17°, the difference of 67° 
giving a decrease of 1° for every 700 feet of altitude. Evidently if 
this rate of decrease, or any similar rate, continues at still greater 
heights as yet unattained, or quite unattainable, there is, in the 
results so far obtained, nothing to controvert the views of Joule and 
Clausius, who held that celestial space is at the temperature of — 273° 
Cent., or the so-called “ absolute zero” of temperature, below which 
there can be no further cooling; nor are they at variance with the 
views of those physicists who believe that there is no limit to the 
cold of space. Taken in connection with recent experiments on the 
solidification of the air, it appears further to follow necessarily from 
the existence of such a degree of cold, that the air, as the outer 
limits of the atmosphere are approached, is no longer in a gaseous 
state, but is congealed into minute drops or crystals, which follow 
the earth through space, and are constantly being changed into 
vapour once more when they fall into regions where the temperature 
is above their point of liquefaction. 

It is possible that, by the use of balloons made of the lightest 
possible materials, inflated with hydrogen, sufficient lifting power 
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may be available to carry recording instruments of the very simplest 
and lightest construction to heights far exceeding any yet attained, 
though we can never hope by any means to penetrate anywhere near 
the external limits of the atmosphere. But beyond, say, fifteen or 
twenty miles from the earth, its density is so small that it may be 
practically neglected, and all the great processes of weather change 
may be held to be carried on below that level. The use of such free 
and unattended balloons, though likely to be much extended, and to 
yield very valuable results, will not, however, supersede the necessity 
of the employment of ordinary balloons, free or captive, capable of 
raising observers furnished with more complete sets of very exact 
instruments to moderate heights, where complete series of observa- 
tions can be made, and various experimental researches carried out. 
The German Ballooning Society proposes to make simultaneous 
observations of temperature, humidity, and pressure, at four different 
levels—from a free balloon; with a self-recording apparatus sus- 
pended by a long line from the car of the balloon ; with a second 
similar apparatus in a captive balloon; and at the earth’s surface—and 
in this way to make a complete survey of the free air and its varying 
conditions at different heights and at different times of the day and 
year. 

Among the problems of which a solution is hoped for by these 
new methods are several open questions regarding cloud formation 
and the electrical states of the atmosphere under various hygrometric 
conditions. Competent judges are of opinion that the thorough 
investigation of the air is of far greater and more pressing moment 
than the construction of feather-weight boilers in connection with 
aérial navigation, though it must be borne in mind that the aims in 
both cases are quite different. 

The instruments employed in aérial exploration being subject to 
frequent violent vertical jolts, their construction presents some 
difficulties, but Professor Assmann, of the Berlin Meteorological 
Society, claims to have overcome these. To read the temperature 
he uses a bent Bourdon tube filled with alcohol; to measure the 
humidity of the air he employs a hair hygrometer ; while he measures 
the atmospheric pressure by an aneroid barometer. Each instrument 
traces its record on a cylinder which rotates once in five hours. All 
the instruments are enclosed ina space in which the air is continually 
renewed by mechanical means, actuated either by clockwork or by 
a small electro-motor. The “aspiration psychrometer,” invented by 
Dr. Assmann, is specially suited for use in balloons. Sudden changes 
of temperature are not followed quickly enough by ordinary ther- 
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mometers, and an aspiration apparatus was invented by Welsh in 
1853, and used by him, and also by Glaisher in his balloon ascents. 
Afterwards it fell into disuse, but Dr. Assmann reinvented it in 1889 
in a modified form, in which a very sensitive thermometer is enclosed 
in a tube through which the outside air is drawn at a convenient 
rate, so that the exact temperature of the surrounding air is measured, 
even though the instrument may be exposed to the most powerful 
solar radiation. 

Activity in balloon meteorology is becoming general. In Germany, 
France, Russia, and the United States special attention is being paid 
to this means of investigation by practical meteorologists. The first 
ascent in the United States, solely in the interests of meteorology, 
was made on January 19, 1885. ‘The U.S. Signal Service has for a 
number of years had the subject of aérial investigation by balloon 
under consideration, and the chief of the service, General Hazen, 
about the date named entered into a contract with S. A. King, an 
American aéronaut, for a number of trips to the clouds, the ascents 
to be made at any time on cight hours’ notice. In 1871 Professor 
Abbe began to collect meteorological records made in balloons, and 
in 1872 had tabulated the results of fifty ascents, and from the study 
of these obtained valuable results. In 1876 one thousand small 
balloons were sent out with the Fo/aris expedition to be used in 
determining the heights of clouds, but owing to an accident they 
could not be utilised. There has been no lack of volunteers con- 
nected with the Signal Service for the various ascents which have 
been made, and Professor Abbe has expressed his determination to 
go up himself—he is so desirous of knowing what is going on “ inside 
astorm.” The dangers of ballooning have been much over-estimated. 
In the company of a skilled aéronaut the risk to life and limb is 
hardly greater than in a railway train or a steamboat. The consider- 
able certainty with which the movements of a storm can now be 
predicted renders it possible to make systematic use of the balloon 
in the best way and at the most suitable time for obtaining as 
complete information as possible regarding atmospheric phenomena. 

In Germany a great deal of balloon work has been done within 
the last few years. From 1888 to 1895 forty or fifty ascents have 
been made, usually with one or two observers, while in some cases self- 
recording instruments alone have been sent up. Some of the heights 
reached are the greatest yet recorded. One balloon equipped with 
automatically-registering apparatus went up more than 60,000 feet. 

A wonderful ascent was made in December 1895 by Dr. Berson, 
an assistant in the Berlin Meteorological Office, with a considerable 
experience in ballooning, during which he made observations at a 
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greater height than had ever been done before. An hour and a half 
after the start he reached 22,150 feet, and recorded a temperature 
of —20°, and at that elevation began the artificial respiration of 
oxygen, with excellent results. Still ascending, at 29,500 feet he 
passed through a veil-like cirrus cloud, which he noted was not com- 
posed of ice-crystals, but of perfectly-formed flakes of snow. Two 
hours and a half after starting he had soared to 31,500 feet, where he 
noted the temperature of the air to be —54°, and only —11° in the 
sun’s rays. Being alone, he then judged it prudent to commence 
the descent, having thus succeeded in beating Glaisher’s record of 
actual observation, though he did not venture to emulate the latter 
part of his dangerous journey. 

Some interesting general conclusions have been arrived at from 
a discussion of the observations made during the German series of 
balloon ascents. It has been noted that the temperature of the air 
at heights above 4,000 metres is considerably lower than that which 
has hitherto either been assumed theoretically or deduced from the 
records of earlier ascents. This points to the fact that in the earlier 
ascents the thermometer was affected by solar radiation, while in 
those of recent date this defect has been obviated by the use of the 
Assmann aspirator, which allows the thermometer __ register the 
actual temperature of the air whatever may be the ntensity of the 
solar radiation to which it may be exposed. It has been hitherto 
assumed that the decrease of temperature with height is most rapid 
in the lower regions of the atmosphere, but the newly-obtained 
information shows that this assumption is no longer tenable, but, on 
the contrary, the decrease has been found to be fairly uniform with 
increasing altitude. The isotherm of 32° Fahr. is found to lie 
between 3,600 and 3,800 metres. The stratum of air between 
2,000 metres and 4,000 metres is relatively too warm, owing to the 
greater condensation of clouds in those regions. Above 6,000 metres 
the seasonal variation of temperature is very small, while up to 
1,000 metres the inversion of temperature in winter and during the 
night is to be considered a regular phenomenon. Other prominent 
points are’ the occasional existence of cumulus clouds at unexpected 
altitudes ; the very small amount of aqueous vapour present even in 
moderately high regions of the atmosphere, and the very great 
variation in its amount which may exist between two layers of cloud. 
The surface of massive layers of cloud affects the higher strata of the 
air thermally and electrically in the same way as the surface of the 
earth, while the decrease of electrical potential with height points to 
the earth as the sole source of atmospheric electricity. 
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Recently much attention has been bestowed on the kite as a 
simple and inexpensive means of lifting self-recording meteorological 
instruments into the upper air. This ancient and honourable toy, 
indeed, bids fair to become in the future an instrument of scientific 
research of no mean value, and, besides, experiments are being con- 
ducted with the view of adopting it for those military purposes for 
which balloons have been tentatively used or theoretically deemed 
the only suitable means. Lieutenant Baden-Powell, who has taken 
the matter up in this country with enthusiasm, has devised a man- 
lifting kite, composed of a varying number of sails of a flattened 
horizontal form connected in series behind each other to the ground- 
line, from which there is suspended a basket-car in which a man 
may with safety take his seat. He estimates that at a height of 
1,000 feet the air moves three times faster than at the earth’s surface. 
In a breeze blowing at the rate of 10 miles an hour a kite presenting 
to the wind a surface of 1,000 square feet could support a man, and 
while the wind is blowing below at the average rate it is certain to 
be blowing at 30 miles an hour 1,000 feet up. These differences 
between the force of the wind at different heights afford a means of 
steering similar to that by which a ship at sea, the keel of which is in 
one medium and the sails in another, is controlled by its rudder. 

In this shape the kite has many advantages over the balloon. It 
is infinitely more portable, immensely less costly, requires no reserve 
supplies, and is not hindered from rising by too much wind. Besides, 
it is practically invulnerable, and though it is not superior to the 
balloon in this respect—for it has been found that in the most favour- 
able circumstances, and with every aid in the way of accurate range- 
finders and the like, it is almost useless for gunners to try to hit a 
balloon, and certainly impossible for them to be certain of doing so— 
the kite promises to be of use under many conditions which would 
render the employment of balloons impracticable. 

Attempts to use kites for meteorological observations in the 
upper air began more than a century ago. It has been usually 
supposed that Franklin first used them in his experiments on atmo- 
spheric electricity in 1752, but three years earlier, in 1749, Dr. A. 
Wilson, of Glasgow, explored the temperature of the higher regions 
by raising a number of paper kites with thermometers appended, 
employing this means with fair success in the year named and the 
succeeding year, but these earlier attempts were hampered by the lack 
of light instruments capable of recording automatically and con- 
tinuously. The first satisfactory records obtained by the aid of kites 
have been got quite recently at Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, 
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The United States Weather Bureau has officially taken up the 
kite as a useful auxiliary in its work. The chief of the Bureau, 
Professor Moore, favours the use of kites strongly, though he thinks 
that balloon observations should not be neglected. The officials, as 
the result of experimental trials, have found the best form of kite for 
lifting self-recording instruments to be, not the usual flat shape, 
tapering at the lower end, but a modification of that devised by Mr. 
Hargrave, the Australian experimenter in aérial navigation, which is 
box-shaped, open at the ends, and with its sides partly covered with 
cloth or silk. This form is also used at Blue Hill, together with the 
“ Eddy ” or tailless form of kite, and flown with light pianoforte wire 
instead of string these have proved splendid flyers, heights exceeding 
one mile having been reached on various occasions. On October 8, 
1896, the record height of 9,375 feet above sea-level was reached with 
a set of kites flown from the top of Blue Hill, which is 635 feet above 
the sea. The lifting force was obtained by nine kites—seven 
“ Eddy ” or tailless kites and two Hargrave or box kites, six to nine 
feet in diameter—having a combined area of 170 square feet, and 
over three miles of pianoforte wire, weighing 46 lbs., were paid 
out to attain this elevation. The altitude reached was determined 
in three different ways—by theodolites, by measuring the angle and 
length of the kite line, and by the barometric pressure recorded. 
On this occasion the kite was at a height of more than a mile for 
over three hours. The greatest height reached in this experiment is 
not supposed by any means to represent the highest point attainable 
by kites, since the pull on the line amounted to 100 lIbs., and the 
greater altitude might have been reached if there had been more 
wire on the reel. The experimenters, who are evidently very 
sanguine, say that three, four, or even five miles does not seem 
unattainable by this means. 

The meteorograph used weighs only three pounds, and records 
temperature, humidity, and atmospheric pressure. The records 
from the greatest heights attained were as clear and sharp as those 
got with similar instruments in the most favourable conditions of 
exposure in thermometer screens at the Observatory. From the 
various meteorological records so far got by the aid of kites, and the 
measurement of cloud-heights and movements, some idea has been 
got of the general weather conditions about Blue Hill at a height of 
about a mile above the earth. At this height the temperature is 
usually from 15° to 25° Fahr. colder than at the surface, with a 
virtual absence of daily range, the nights being as warm as the days, 
and the only changes are caused by the passage of warm or cold 
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waves. The days at this height, during fair weather, are very damp, 
and the nights extremely dry. While the sun is shining brightly a 
mile up the earth is frequently covered with low clouds from which 
rain may fall. The average velocity of the wind is four times greater 
than that at the ground, and hurricanes blowing at the rate of 
100 miles an hour are not uncommon. 

As an example of the results to meteorology which may be 
obtained by systematic observation of the upper air by kites, there 
may be mentioned the light which has been recently thrown on the 
vexed question of the formation of the stratus form of cloud. It has 
been found at Blue Hill that in every case the thermograph, when 
lifted into stratus cloud, showed a rise in temperature and humidity. 
This rise is not shown when it is lifted into cumulus or nimbus. It 
is thus evident that stratus is formed at the place of meeting between 
a cold current and a warmer and damper current flowing above it, 
and the obvious cause of its formation is the mixture between the 
two currents and the consequent condensation of the moisture con- 
tained in the warmer current. 

Among the most important matters hitherto noted is the presence 
of cold and warm waves at considerable elevations, some hours 
before the temperature changes are observed at the earth’s surface. 
The prospect of improving weather forecasts by such means, and by 
the use of small pilot balloons, which can be made at slight 
expense, and can reach considerable elevations, is considered 
very encouraging. The importance of such observations, and of all 
high-level meteorological work, is shown by the fact that the weather 
conditions at the height of a mile above any station differ more from 
the weather at that station than does the weather at any place 
within 500 or 1,000 miles at the level of the station. 

A. MACIVOR. 





SUFIISM, OR PERSIAN MYSTICISM. 


N a previous paper upon “ Three Persian Poets,”! the present 
writer has incidentally referred to Stifiism, that mystic philo- 
sophy which has permeated every region of religious thought in 
Persia. Nor has it been confined to Persia ; for it exists in more or 
less modified form throughout India, even if it did not primarily 
originate in that country. A philosophy so widespread in its 
influence, which has numbered a whole dynasty of Persian kings (the 
Suffavian) amongst its followers, and which, at the present day, 
includes the great majority of the learned throughout Persia, is a 
subject which will bear closer inspection. 

The origin of Suifiism is buried in obscurity, but, like the language 
and much of the literature of the West, it probably sprang from 
India. ‘The habits of the Hindus and the character of their religion 
are peculiarly adapted to the mysterious spirit of religious abstrac- 
tion upon which it is founded. We may dismiss as improbable 
the theory which traces its origin to Egypt and the West. 

Mohammedans find traces of the cult in the earliest days of 
Islam, when, in the year following the Hijra or Flight of the Prophet 
(which took place A.b. 622), forty-five men of Mecca united with a 
like number of men of Medina and took an oath of fidelity to 
Mohammed, forming a fraternity with community of property and 
various penitential practices. 

In spite of his saying “ In Islam is no monachism ” (Kuran, v. 89), 
Mohammed also said “ Al fakru fakhri”—“ Poverty is my glory ”—and 
the rise of Suifiism—the Oriental form of monachism—may be traced 
to the class of fakirs who renounced the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, and devoted themselves to a life of austerity. 

Some more fanciful Muslims say that the seed of Stifiism was 
sown in the time of Adam, the Khalif or Successor of God Himself ; 
that it germed in the time of Noah, budded in that of Abraham, 
developed in that of Moses, bore fruit in that of Jesus, and produced 
pure wine in the time of Mohammed. 


' Gentleman's Magazine, October, 1895. 
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The word Sufi has been the subject of much conjecture, and very 
various explanations have been given of the term. It is of Arabic 
origin, and is supposed to be derived from Saf, meaning pure or clean. 
Sufi poets lay great stress upon the purity of the wine of God’s love 
(Mayi Safi) : 

How long will you sully your soul with the glamour 
Of wine and the lips which allure you to sin? 
Be pure: and come forth from the pit of your passions, 
For ‘* Mire-laden water ne’er cleanseth the skin.” 
The fathomless sea of devotion and virtue 
O’erwhelmeth all travellers in Love’s grateful flood : 
But those who take pleasure in lust and uncleanness 
Are stain’d and bespatter’d in squalor and mud. 
(Hafiz, Ode 485, Brockhaus Ed.) 

Others have traced the word Stifi to Stif, wool or wool-bearing, in 
reference to the coarse woollen garment, or khirka, worn by its 
professors : 

O Cup-bearer, may thy cup be full of pure wine! (Mayi safi) 
Look with an eye of solicitude upon me, a drinker of dregs. 
When, intoxicated, thou passest by in a gold-embroidered robe, 
Bestow one kiss upon poor Hafiz, clad in a woollen garb. 

(Hafiz, Ode 444.) 

All extant accounts of the Stifis are of comparatively modern 
date, being subsequent to the Arabian conquest of Persia by the 
Khalif Omar. The terms used are all of Arabic extraction, and 
the theory that Siifi is originally derived from cogoi is not so far- 
fetched as might at first seem. 

Stifi is the term applied to all who follow the creed, from the 
highly-revered sheikh or teacher down to the humblest murid 
(disciple), or the naked fakir or dervish who lives upon alms. They 
all represent themselves as utterly absorbed in the search for truth. 
God, ¢he Truth, the Fa‘ili Hakiki or Only Real Agent, is diffused 
throughout His creation, and Him they perpetually adore, seeking 
absolute union with Him as the highest good : 

Boon-comrade, minstrel, Saki—God is ALL ! 
This phantom, Man, of water wrought and clay, 
Mere elements of this terrestrial ball, 
Is but a dream and soon will pass away. 
(Hafiz, Ode 487.) 

So Fitzgerald, in his paraphrase of the Quatrains of Omar 
Khayyam, speaks of the Master, 

Whose secret presence, through creation’s veins 

Running quicksilver-like, eludes your pains ; 
Taking all shapes from Mah to Mahi; and 

They change and perish all—but He remains. 
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Though God is present everywhere, the veil of humanity hides 
Him from mortal eyes. Only in the ecstatic state (hal) is the veil 
rent asunder. So Hafiz : 


The whitening dawn, in Love’s own path, 
From lovers has learnt this, 
That wild desire has rent the shift 
Which swathes the form of bliss. 
(Hafiz, Ode 483.) 


The material world is ‘Alami khiyal, a world of delusion : 
O unenlightened race of humankir.d, 
Ye are a nothing, built on empty wind ! 
Yea, a mere nothing, hovering in the abyss, 
A void before you, and a void behind ! 
(Omar Khayyam, Whinfield’s Tr. 424.) 
For in and out, above, about, below, 
’Tis nothing but a Magic Shadow show, 
Play’d in a box whose Candle is the Sun, 
Round which we Phantom Figures come and go. 
(Fitzgerald, 1st Ed.) 


“ Every Stifi is an optimist, denying the reality of evil. Birth 
and death, vice and virtue, love and crime, all opposites, are equally 
manifestations of God :” 


Austerity’s virtue, and sin, 
Are neither apart from God’s will. 
(Hafiz, Ode 471.) 
Though piety and revelry 
Are neither fit for me, 
Yet, faithful to Thy ministry, 
I make these foes agree. 
(Hafiz, Ode 472.) 


The soul and the principle of life are not merely derived from 
God, but are actually a part of God—a tenet which some regard as 
profane, tending to an equality between the Creator and the 
created : 

Deus est in pectore nostro. 
(Ovid, Zp. ex Pont. iii. 4, 93-) 
My body’s life and strength proceed from Thee ! 
My soul within and spirit are of Thee! 
My being is of Thee, and Thou art mine 
And I am Thine, since I am lost in Thee ! 
(Omar Khayyam, 400.) 
All you have been and seen and done and thought, 
Not you but 7, have seen and been and wrought : 
I was the Sin that from Myself rebell’d : 
I the Remorse that tow’rd Myself compell’d : 
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I was the Tajidar who led the Track : 

I was the little Briar that pull’d you back : 

Sin and Contrition—Retribution owed, 

And cancell’d—Pilgrim, Pilgrimage, and Road, 

Was but Myself toward Myself: and Your 

Arrival but AZyse/f at my own Door: 

Who in your fraction of Myself behold 

Myself within the Mirror Myself hold 

To see Myself in, and each part of Me 

That sees himself, though drown’d, shall ever see. 

Come, you lost Atoms, to your Centre draw, 

And de the Eternal Mirror that you saw: 

Rays that have wander’d into Darkness wide 

Return, and back into your Sun subside. 
(Fitzgerald’s Bird-Parhament, from Farid-uddin Attar’s Mantik uttair.) 


In the search for truth there are four stages, through which all 
must pass before they can attain perfect union with God. The first 
is called Shari‘at, in which the disciple must live in obedience to 
the law and usages of the established faith. These are considered 
to be necessary as a preliminary education in moulding the novice, 
teaching him obedience, and rendering him amenable to the com- 
mands of the sheikh. As the ultimate effects of the creed are sub- 
versive of all dogmatic religion, this is a diplomatic step, which 
neither shocks the young and eager inquirer after truth, nor brings 
the whole mass into violent collision with existing creeds. 

The second stage is called Tarikat, or the Road. Only then does 
the novice actually enter the pale of Stifiism. He is now the slave 
of his chosen sheikh or teacher. He may throw aside all participa- 
tion in ceremonial or practical religion, giving himself up entirely to 
spiritual worship. This is only possible for one endowed with great 
piety, for the mind, unassisted by outward observances, is weak until 
it has been trained by long years of mental devotion, and perpetual 
pondering upon the Divine Nature : 

Do not undertake this journey without the guidance of Elias : 
It is a dark way ; beware of the danger of straying from it. 

The third stage is called Ma‘rifat, or Pure Knowledge. The 
disciple has now subdued his carnal affections. He is equal to the 
angels, and all his actions are inspired by God. 

The fourth stage, at which few indeed are destined to arrive, is 
that of Hakikat, the Truth. In it the devotee has reached complete 
union with God. He can say, “I am Truth,” “I am God.” 

The preparation for the third stage requires a long and terrible 
probation. The disciple must be a holy murid, who, by devotion 
and abstraction, “ the acts of the soul,” has rendered unnecessary the 
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ceremonial rites or “deeds of the body.” He commences by a long 
fast, which should continue at least forty days. During this time he 
remains in solitude and perpetual contemplation, receiving only such 
sustenance as is absolutely necessary for mere life. He occupies 
himself by repeating the ninety-nine names of God many thousand 
times, and meditating upon the Profession of Faith. 

The emaciated anchorite has still many years of trial to endure. 
He may become a mendicant and wander over the face of the earth, 
living upon alms, or he may retire from the world and live as a 
hermit, occasionally seeing his master or Khalifa. 

Patience is bitter and life is fleeting ! 
Would that I knew how long this misery will endure ! 
(Hafiz, Ode 490.) 

When the Khalifa dies, he bequeaths his khirka, or patched cloak, 
which is all that he possesses, to his most worthy disciple, who is 
thenceforth vested with his authority. These mantles are often 
centuries old, and their value increases with their age. They become 
relics and are often venerated far more than the saints who wear 
them. 

Many of the Siifi tenets are involved in mystery, as they are never 
revealed to the profane. The Almighty is said to punish the revealer 
of secrets with death. The Stifis profess allegiance to Islam, and 
look upon Mohammed as one of their saints, deriving their stages 
from a tradition which says : “ The Shari‘at, or Law, is as a vessel ; 
the Tarikat, or Road of Faith, is asa sea; knowledge of divine things 
is as the shell ; and knowledge of the Deity is as the pearl ; but he 
who desires to obtain the pearl must first embark in the vessel.” 

O Perfect Guide, embark me on that Ship 
Of Knowledge true, that safely I may steer 
Thro’ all temptations, and without a slip 
The harbour gain, our refuge from all fear. 
(Hafiz, Ode 487.) 

In spite of these facts, however, as Malcolm says, “ The greatest 
objection to Stifiism is that it is, in itself, no religion ; wherever it 
prevails, it unsettles the existing belief ; but it substitutes no other 
of a defined and intelligible nature. People’s minds are taught to 
consider an attention to all the forms of the religion they follow as a 
mere worldly duty, from which they are to be emancipated by an 
increase of knowledge or of devotion. It professes to leave the mass 
of the people in the state in which it found them, but it never can. 
We can conceive no attack that is more insidious, or that is more 
likely to be effectual. It is to praise the beauty and utility of an 
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edifice, that leisure may be given to sap those foundations on which 
it stands.” 

As it is an unpardonable sin for a Suifi to reveal the tenets of his 
cult, he has, perforce, to veil them under various symbols. Hence 
it is that poetry is the very essence of Stifiism. The greatest poets 
of Persia were Stifis. After Jelal uddin Rumi, with his ‘‘ Mesnavi,” 
we may especially mention the “ Bustan” of Sadi, the “ Makhzan ul 
Asrar ” (Storehouse of Mysteries) of Nizdmi, the “ Heft Aurang” of 
Jami, the “‘ Asrar Nama” of Farid uddin Attar, the “ Gulshani Raz,” 
&c., of Shabistari, and the whole “ Divan ” of Hafiz. The poems are 
chiefly erotic or bacchanal, the lover or reveller being mystically 
interpreted as the holy disciple. The mistress is the Creator ; the 
tavern, the hermit’s cell; the Saki or cup-bearer is the Sheikh. 
Wine is the wine of devotion, and sleep is the contemplation of God. 
Beauty is Truth manifested (compare Keats, ‘Ode to a Grecian Urn”). 
The mole on the cheek of the charmer betokens the point of in- 
divisible unity ; and drunkenness is religious ecstasy. Nizami says : 


Do not think that when I praise wine I mean the juice of the grape : 
I mean that wine which raises me above self. 


So, too, Jami : 
Sometimes the wine, sometimes the cup we call Thee ! 
Sometimes the lure, sometimes the net we call Thee ! 
Except Thy name there is not a letter on the tablet of the Universe. 
Say ! by what name shall we call Thee ? 


In conclusion, we are constrained to say with Hafiz : 


Life’s but a riddle, Hafiz, to unfold, 
And we must try the mystery to solve ; 
Tho’ futile be the quest, as all have told, 
And so will be, as long as worlds revolve ! 
(Hafiz, Ode 487.) 


J. HERBERT PARSONS, 





JOANNA’S CLOCK. 


HEY had lived in the old house for fifty years. Peter Barnes 
was a young man when he took his bride home and showed 
her the treasures of her kitchen domain. Joanna was now seventy, 
but she could still recall the intense joy caused by those new 
possessions. The tall clock standing between the corner cupboard 
and the dresser was the culminating point of her excitement. “ ’Tis 
properly human,” she said to her husband when it gave warning 
with a gruesome croak, seven minutes before it struck the hour. 
And more and more human it seemed to Joanna as the years rolled 
by ; those dreary, commonplace years that are the lot of most lowly 
lives, when there is no change, except that the daily burdens grow 
heavier, and the daily joys more scarce. 

Peter was a carpenter and wheelwright, and his workshop jutted 
out from the end of his cottage, and leaned forward as if it wished 
to look down the street and keep an eye on the neighbours’ doings. 
It was a round shed, with a red-tiled roof rising to a point above 
the cob walls. Ivy grew luxuriantly over one side, but it never could 
be induced to throw its tendrils across a crack that gaped wider and 
wider as time went on. 

Life had been a hard struggle to the old couple, and its closing 
scene was likely to be a gloomy one. Peter was industrious and 
hard-working, and had always managed to pay his way. Indeed, he 
had by constant self-denial put by a sum that brought him in a small 
yearly pittance. Now his children had scattered, and with families 
of their own to bring up were unable to give any help to the old 
couple at home. One son had emigrated to America, and had 
gradually drifted out of the lives of his relations, not having been 
heard of for many years. Another had been an invalid all his life, 
and a continual care and expense to his parents, but he had 
mercifully been taken from them before Peter became too old for 
work. 

Still, in spite of their poverty, they could have ended their days 
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very peacefully, as the cottage was their own, and their small income 
was just enough to keep body and soul together. Certainly they had 
no luxuries, and they were too proud to accept little presents which 
the neighbours would have been glad to bestow upon them. 

“‘ Mrs. Barnes, us have got such a tender bit of bacon off that 
there little dairy-fed peg us killed back in the spring, I thought yii 
might relish a bit,” a kind-hearted farmer’s wife would say. 

“ Thank’ee, I’m sure, my dear,” would be the answer, “but me 
and my man, us don’t have no stomick for bacon nowadays, and us 
raelly couldn’t make use of it.” 

So the good-natured neighbour would be balked of her purpose, 
while Peter and Joanna would keep to a diet of which vegetables 
from the garden, with tea and dry bread, were the principal features. 

But even this pinched existence they looked back upon as luxury 
when the final blow had fallen. It was after this manner. Their 
cottage was leasehold property, with only one life remaining upon it. 
This life dropped, and the poor little home, so endeared to the old 
man and woman by the memories of a lifetime, fell into the possession 
of the largest landowner in the place. 

“Tf I could manage to pay a bit of rent, Sir, couldn’t I bide on 
till the missus is a-tooked?” pleaded the old man. “’T’won’t be 
long first, for her’s bad a’beyd now, poor dear, and I zim ’er won't 
last out the year.” 

But the agent was a hard man. 

“No, no,” he said. “You have allowed the place to get in a 
wretched state. I must begin repairs at once and have it put in 
order for the next tenant.” 

So the sad day arrived when all the household goods were to be 
sold. Peter and Joanna had taken shelter with some friends in the 
opposite cottage until they should decide something for the future, 
but it did not seem probable that the old woman would be strong 
enough to bear another change. 

She lay in the little bedroom and listened to the unusual sounds 
of bustle that came through the open lattice. The auctioneer’s 
loud voice could be heard in a running commentary upon the 
articles for sale, and even the tap of his hammer reached them 
sometimes, causing an involuntary shudder to poor Joanna as it 
signalled the doom of one of her treasures. 

“Don’t ’ee take on so, Missus; ’tis nort but the farewell- 
summers dapping against the pane,” said the old man as he sat by 
her side. It was autumn, and the starry clematis clustered over the 
porch. 
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“Tis the old clock I can’t abide vor part with,” wailed the poor 
woman. “If awnly I could a-kept he I could ’ad died happier. I 
listen and listen for the tick of ’un, and I don’t zim I can ever sleep 
proper without thicky sound coming up dru the rafters same as he 
did every night of my life.” 

“T’ll_ rin awver and see how they’m getting along,” said Peter. 
The day was one of fearful excitement to him, and almost made him 
forget the sadness of the occasion. He stood in the doorway and 
beamed with pride as he heard the glowing terms in which his poor 
bits of furniture were described. 

Presently he returned to his wife. 

“ My dear, dii’ee mind thicky old clome dish what yii kept ’pon 
top shelf of the dresser in the right-hand cornder? Wull, auctioneer, 
he said ’t’wor a bit o’ china any lady might be proud to have in her 
parlour, and Parson’s wive, ’er zim turrabul set upon buying ‘un. 
But there’s a strange genelman in a black coat what went bidding 
against ’er—he couldn’t never ha knawed who ’er was—and th’ auld 
sherd wor knocked down to un for five-and-twenty shilling! What 
d’ye think o’ that then ?” 

“ My dear soul alive !” exclaimed Joanna, startled for a moment 
out of her grief. ‘“‘ Why, that there dish hath a-got a girt crack, and 
leak’th like a sieve. ‘That poor man’s a-made a bad bargain, ne 
mistake !” 

“Wull, he seed the crack plain enough, and he didn’t seem 
no-ways put out. And they dii say, Missus, as Squire hisself’s in vor 
the clock.” 

The old woman began to cry pitifully. 

“T can’t bear vor part with ’un. Couldn’t ’ee buy ’un in, Peter, 
wi’ thicky twenty-five shillings yii got vor the dish ?” 

“?Tisn’t pawsible, my dear. And us ’ant a-got no place vor put 
‘un in, neither.” 

Then the sense of their homelessness came over them again, and 
they were silent. Joanna groped for her husband’s hand. As he 
looked at her quivering face, and realised how soon he might be left 
alone, his childish exitement vanished, and the big tears gathered and 
rolled down his furrowed cheeks. 

At this moment the autumn breeze carried the auctioneer’s 
strident tones to the old woman’s ears. Her hearing seemed 
unusually acute, but old Peter, who was rather deaf, could only 
guess by her lifted head and listening attitude what was troubling her. 

“ Handsome clock” . . . “kind now eagerly sought after” . 
“good specimen of carving.” These fragments floated to her, and 


¢ 
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for a few minutes her strained and agonised attention was painful 
to witness. Then came the fatal tap, and Joanna fell back and closed 
her eyes. Nothing mattered now. The worst was over. 

They stayed on in the gathering dusk until the sounds died away, 
and the little street returned to its usual quiet. Downstairs the 
woman of the house was preparing the evening meal, when a knock 
was heard at the door. 

Presently she went up to her guests. “ Peter, there’s the strange 
genelman here what was at the sale t’ afternoon, and he wants vor 
see ’’ee. Dii ’ee knaw, he bought every stick of furniture that was put 
up? I reckon he’s the new tenant.” 

“Tis thicky clome dish with the crack, yii may depend!” mur- 
mured Peter, as he hobbled downstairs. “Wull, there! I couldn’t 
have the face to make ’un stick to such a bad bargain if he wants vor 
slip out of it.” 

But the tall, bronzed stranger stretched out his hand to Peter. 

* Don’t you know me, father?” he said. 


So Peter and Joanna went back to their old home, and found 
their cherished treasures just as they had left them. They are still 
hale and hearty, for Joanna soon recovered when she lay in her own 
bed, and heard the tick of the clock through the rafters. Theson from 
America settled in the village, and took a farm with his savings, and, 
strange to say, the old people’s appetite for bacon and other luxuries 
soon came back when they found they were plentifully provided. 
The first time Joanna went out she took the clome dish as a present 
to the Parson’s wife. 

“T’m sure, mum, I hardly like to offer ’ee such old rubbage, but 
Peter said yii’d a-took a fancy tii un, though I reckon that was avore 
yii knawed he was cracked.” 

MARY HARTIER. 





ROUND ABOUT A BUNGALOW. 


VERYTHING, as we know, is relative, and, after a residence 
of no matter how brief a time in a “rest-house” (which had 
once been a tomb), it is humiliating to find how the comforts and 
luxuries of a well-appointed bungalow appeal to one’s lower nature. 
Besides, this is an ideal bungalow—with its spacious vestibule filled 
with lounges and books, and its cool, twilighted drawing-rooms 
opening through /a/i-hung arches into the dining-rooms beyond. 
From each of these you may pass into a broad-eaved, flower-draped 
verandah, and from it a low bamboo trellis alone prevents you stepping 
into the garden—a garden where crotons and poinsettias, bignonias 
and caladiums, palms and draczenas struggle for pre-eminence ; where 
purple-winged stag-beetles hum and red-throated lizards chirp ; and 
which is an unfettered aviary of feathered beauty and sweet song. 
Snakes there may be—and doubtless there are—lurking around. 
Indeed, it was but the other day, when the Memsahed was rising 
from her well-earned hour of siesta, that a snake crawled from under 
the very cushion upon which her unsuspecting head had been 
resting. ‘Though they are neither obtrusive nor aggressive creatures, 
the sense of this ubiquitous horror—of the possible presence of evil 
underlying the fairest things in nature—is never wholly absent. 

The Memsahcé of this bungalow is a very model memsaheb. The 
effects of a tropical climate have in no degree enervated er. When at 
7 A.M., like the valiant woman of King Solomon, she arises and gives 
bread to her household—in other words, dispenses chota hazari to her 
family and guests who have assembled in the verandah for the purpose 
—it is by no means her first appearance on the stage of that day’s play. 
She has already seen the poultry fed, the Christmas turkeys gorged, 
the cow milked—a cake of “Sunlight” and a basin of water having, 
to his great pain, been pressed on the attention of the milkman 
before commencing operations. She has inspected the daily instal- 
ment of bread, the making of which, for the district, is one of the 
prison industries, and the Madam Saheb’s basketful arrives with the 
dawn on the head of a prisoner, a depressed-looking being in prison 
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dress, which consists of a large blanket, through a hole in the middle 
of which protrudes his shaven head. 

After chota hazari, when the more trivially-minded of her party 
disperse severally to take their golf, their riding, or their Badminton, 
before the terrors of an Indian sun begin to assert themselves, Mem- 
saheb, with the spirit of a Spartan, throws herself into the vortex of 
household duties. She reviews a whole regiment of dusky domestic 
officials, issuing orders for the day to wa//ahs miscellaneous and 
innumerable. There is oil to see dispensed to the mussau/, or “man 
of lamps” ; grain (peas) to see measured out to the ghora wallahs, 
together with an injunction that it is for the horses’ nourishment, and 
not for their own. (A very succulent curry may be made of grain.) 
The fani wallah is threatened with a “cut” when next month’s 
wages are due, for transgressing the laws of punctuality and causing 
domestic friction at tub time. The day’s mail is received from a 
putteh wallah, whose mission it is to carry the letter-bag to and from 
the post, and to escort memsahebs and missee babas whensoever it 
may be their pleasure to go a foot beyond their own compound. 
Then occurs the opportunity of the putteh wallah. Marching in 
front of his mistress, and waving his long staff of office triumphantly 
before and around him, after the fashion of a band-sergeant, he reck- 
lessly sweeps those of his own kind and colour from his path, calling 
to them commandingly to get out of the way, as the Madam Saheb 
is coming. A very trying situation for a “mem” of modest and 
retiring tendencies. 

In the go-down or storeroom Memsaheb interviews Sefior 
Geronimo Fernandez, her Goanese cook, who delights in exhibiting 
his skill for the benefit of the neighbouring sahed /ogue, but who, in 
the privacy of a strictly domestic circle, is apt sometimes to sink the 
interests of the family palate in those of his own pocket. His menus 
are his glory and his pride, though to the uninitiated they frequently 
call for interpretation. Who, for instance, could suspect that “ Solid 
roast pudding” indicated that dreamlike entremet, “Charlotte 
Russe” ? or that “ Poshekas anchy” could possibly stand for “ Poached 
eggs on anchovy”? At times his dishes are so wrapt in mystery, 
that one must needs accept them in blind faith, and with earnest hope 
that they may be less appalling than their names. As a rule, one’s 
confidence is not misplaced. 

Our own two sable servitors are Mussulmans, of solemn and in- 
scrutable countenance. The chief duties of the bearer—a lordly soul 
who never forgets his dignity,and whose letters come addressed to 
Sheikh Mahmoud Kassim—are to see that we never lift a finger to 
help ourselves, and to keep his colleague the “ boy ” up to the mark. 
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“ Boys” vary in age from eighteen years to fifty, and why they are 
called boys no man knoweth. The suggestion has been thrown out 
that the term is a corruption of dhai (brother); but, as the inimitable 
Eha points out, “ The usual attitude of the Anglo-Indian towards his 
domestics does not admit of that interpretation !”! Not that Indian 
servants have much cause of complaint against their sahed 
employers, at least among those of the durra Jogue. Mrs. F. A. 
Steel, whose knowledge of Indian social frame-work, both European 
and native, is so thorough, told me that when she first went to 
India she asked a friend, who had for a long period had her home in 
the Empire, to give her any hints which might be serviceable in the 
conduct of her life under its new conditions. ‘ My dear,” said the 
old lady, ‘there are two things I would have you observe. Stick to 
your husband in the ‘hot weather,’ and be civil and kind to your 
native servants.” This lady was only the representative of a 
class. Among the middle-class Anglo-Indian officials there are 
doubtless still “ ladies” of the “Mrs. Drye-Goods” type, who think it 
“good form” to treat their servants—to speak to, and of them—as 
though they belonged to a different order of creation to themselves. 
But it is a “form” which only marks their lack of good breeding. 
Nothing strikes a traveller in India more in this matter than the fact 
that the higher the social scale of the employers the more scrupulously 
considerate and civil are they to their native subordinates. In India, 
as in England, masters and “ mems” all have their characters as well 
as the servants, and very freely are they discussed both “ in bazaar” 
and at their clubs. Only those with good certificates get good 
servants—and not only are they good but devoted—who promptly 
place their masters on lofty pedestals, and to their greater social 
glory it becomes henceforth their highest ambition to minister. 
Not that they under-estimate the reflex of importance which is cast 
upon themselves. No “ gentleman’s gentleman” at home can be 
more exclusive on his master’s account than a dootlair saheb, who 
has taken service in what he is pleased to consider a family of dis- 
tinction. Even the very dhobie haughtily declines to wash the family 
linen with any but a fucka saheb’s dhobie. He affably associates 
himself at the tank-side with the washermen of the Commissioner, 
the Judge, and the Parson, but there he draws the line. His dignity 
permits him to condescend no further. 

By common consent the ayah—taken in the abstract—is pro- 
nounced to be the most difficult of the staff to keep in hand. 
Separated as she is from her husband and children, and her natural 

1 Behind the Bungalow. 
X2 
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domestic affections being thus more or less withered, her woman's 
instinct offers all its devotion at the shrine of the dada saheb, which 
is confided to her care, and which, if she were allowed, she would 
speedily ruin by over-indulgence and evil moral influence—worship- 
ping the while. Her ministrations to grown-up “mems” are not 
always so loyal, as the following incident will show. 

Missee Baba, at the age of eighteen, had rejoined her parents in 
India after a lengthened sojourn “ at home” for sanatory and educa- 
tional reasons. Thanks to a rich and devoted “ grannie,” Missee 
was possessed of many “contentments ”—as Indian native ladies 
call them—pearls, turquoises, and sundry other precious vanities 
such as the soul of a damsel loves, and, girl-like, she had made haste 
to display them on all available occasions. The rooms of an Indian 
bungalow often open one into another in an inconsequent fashion, a 
tati or bamboo fringe supplying the place of the open door—privacy, 
in a strictly home life, being sometimes held subordinate to fresh 
cool air. Missee’s room opened into the dining-room—and a 
pleasant, dainty room it was—spread with striped dhurries and hung 
with Indian muslin. 

On one Christmas night, after the neighbouring sahed logue had 
been assisting her and her people to discuss turkey and mince-pies, 
she was sleeping the sleep of the just—so far as might be after an 
orthodox Christmas dinner—in her little mosquito-netted bed, a dim 
night-light, according to Indian custom, burning near her, when she 
awaked suddenly, and with a sense of horror, to find standing by her 
side a lank black figure. Its clothing consisted of the habitual loin- 
cloth and puggery. One end of the puggery was drawn mask-wise 
across the lower part of the face, leaving uncovered a pair of gleam- 
ing eyes, which were fixed upon Missee with an unblenching and 
hypnotising gaze. In one hand was held a long knife. The girl 
was paralysed and speechless from fear, and, though she knew that 
only a door separated her from her parents’ room, she could not cry 
out. Through the chic hanging in the open door of the dining-room 
she saw two other dusky forms moving stealthily and noiselessly, by 
the light of a dark lantern, ransacking cupboards and drawers, and 
stowing away into a sheet whatever commended itself as worth 
carrying off. They even squatted on the Persian carpet and regaled 
themselves on the fruit and wine left on the sideboard, whilst the 
silent black image kept watch and guard over the poor girl, who lay 
stricken dumb with horror. Then the Dacoits came into her room, 
and, going straight to the cabinet of carved shesham which held her 
treasures, they quickly rifled it, locked though it was. This was 
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beyond feminine endurance, and she gave a little gasp of protest, 
when, in an instant, a black hand was pressed on her mouth and the 
knife lifted. Then she fainted. 

In the grey dawn of the early morning her parents were aroused 
by Missee Baba—tearful, hysterical, and incoherent. The story 
which she poured by driblets into their horrified ears might reason- 
ably have been laid at the door of plum-pudding, but for the 
disappearance of the family plate and her own pretty things. The 
robbery was traced to the ma/ee (gardener), whose bouquets and 
blandishments the ayah had found irresistible, and to whom she had 
confided all he wished to know. “I tell the story as twas told to 
me” by Missee herself, who also adds that such things are of rare 
occurrence among native servants. And, after all, has not similar 
domestic treachery been known to happen nearer home than in 
India ? 


A first Christmas Day in the tropics is a fact hard to realise. A 
bullock dummy—like a small tent on wheels—took us to church at 
seven o'clock, the dummy driver sitting, in Kanarese fashion, with 
his whip-hand in mid-air, continually jerking it threateningly upwards, 
as though the high-humped, cream-coloured bullocks had eyes 
wherewith to see in the backs of their heads. To judge from the 
utterances which fell from him on this Christmas morning he was 
not filled with that universal sentiment of peace and goodwill which 
the occasion demanded. He cursed strongly in Kanarese, not only 
the dhky/ that were trotting along briskly enough, but their grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers, even to the third and fourth 
generations of their female ancestry. I cannot suppose he meant 
to bring woe upon them any more than he meant to bring down his 
heavy lash on their glossy hides every time he gave it the threatening 
jerk. It was merely his method. 

And then the church. What an upheaval of all one’s cherished 
sentiments and memories! In the place of the beloved holly and 
ivy, the little building was a very bower of bougainvillias and bignonia. 
Instead of furs and plaids, there were pink and white muslin gowns 
and sun-hats, and in the place of rosy frost-kissed cheeks there were 
pallid and sun-bleached ones. The crib alone was the outward 
indication of the great feast. And so we had to look below the 
surface to find Christmas with all its joys, hopes, and sorrows. The 
congregation was largely composed of natives, and very pathetic was it 
to see the Indian women, in tinkling anklets and bangles, and wrapped 
in their sarees, bring their wondcring brown babies to see and kneel 
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before the crib, and to learn from it the “sweet story of old,” which 
it tells year by year in East and West, under sunshine and in snow- 
storm, to white man and black, to saheb and native. 


This jungle district of Dharwar is a paradise of sportsmen by 
reason of its being the home of much game, both big and small. 
Tigers and panthers are to be found in the thickly-wooded hills and 
valleys which undulate over leagues of the surrounding country. 
Leopard cats and cheetahs lurk there also, as do hyzenas, wolves, 
and bison. There are savanur, too, and wild dogs—like the pariah 
dog, but with red, coarse hair and bushy black tails—a “cross” 
between a pariah and a fox. To go for an early morning drive into 
the jungle with Madam Saheb is full of thrilling interest. “There,” 
she will tell you, pointing with her whip to a dense thicket in a 
sweeping hollow below the ridge along which we are slowly driving, 
“is the clump of trees in one of which Mrs. A.—the lady whom you 
heard congratulated in the club on having ‘got a bison’—sat for 
the greater part of last Tuesday night, with a decoy goat tethered 
below her, in the hopes of luring within range of her rifle a tiger which 
had been traced thereabouts.” ‘“ And here,” as we cross a railway 
track, “is where Mr. B., a day or two ago, went to drive what he 
took to be a large dog off the line, across which it lay sleeping. As 
he approached, the creature—a panther—got up, stretched itself, and 
lazily lounged into the jungle grass. Fortunately for him, he was not 
carrying his gun.” 

With these and such-like anecdotes she intersperses her conver- 
sation, whilst patient old Buddha in the back seat holds aloft, with 
an untiring arm, an immense white umbrella between us and sun- 
stroke. And so, under shadowing pepul and baubul trees, among 

the boughs of which generations of the monkey people sit sorrow- 
fully contemplative, we make our way home by the ghaum, or native 
town. Exquisitely knit, bottle-shaped nests, that weaver birds of last 
year have left, hang from the pendulous branches of the acacias ; 
and the little pert black and yellow chitmucks, or palm squirrels, are 
everywhere in evidence. Bulbuls are already beginning to warble 
their spring love-song, and a lark—rare and sweet—is finishing his 
morning lay before the sun becomes too fierce even for him. Herds 
of buffaloes, showing only the tips of their long, vulgar noses above 
the water’s surface, are soaking themselves in the blue lake, where, 
after the manner of their kind, they would remain for hours ; and 
cream-coloured, high-humped kine, with tall, backward-sloping horns, 
are being watered at its brink. 
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As we pass through the gate of the old fort the aspect changes 
suddenly and completely. A vista opens of long, tortuous, narrow 
streets of squalid houses and dirty bazaars from whence comes— 
though it will be well to banish the fact from your mind—your daily 
food. White-turbaned men and queenly-looking sareed women are 
buying and selling, or returning from the temple where they have 
been making their morning zamuska, or offering of prayers, food and 
flowers. Over many of the doors are strings of the sacred heart- 
shaped pepul leaves, or a sprig of tulsi, the symbol of the goddess 
Parvati. Their household shrines are visible within the open-fronted 
rooms, and on one or two of the houses is imprinted an open red 
hand—denoting that some ancestress had brought honour on her 
race by performing sa¢/ ; that some widow of a past generation had 
voluntarily died by the same flames which had consumed her 
husband’s body, in order to make reparation for his sins and to 
rejoin him as speedily as possible in Swarga. Such an act of self- 
immolation, being neither compulsory nor frequent, brought distinc- 
tion on the family of the sa#z, and the touch of her hand as she went 
to her death was held to be full of virtue and to bring a blessing on 
whomsoever it was laid. The old order changeth not in India, and 
Hindus still sorrow over the law prohibiting the heroic act which 
enabled a wife, according to their belief, to help not only her 
husband’s soul, but to obtain blessedness for her own—such a hard 
thing for a woman to do in a land where maternity alone can wipe 
out the stain and reproach of her sex. The joyless alternative so 
often remaining to her—the prospect lying before her of a long- 
enduring, motiveless, irksome austerity and of a slavish drudgery to 
her husband’s family—would doubtless minimise her dread of death. 
Even it might appear to come in the guise of a liberating friend. 
But above all, for the child-widows—that product so uniquely Indian— 
who are widows before they are wives, what a fate lay before them ! 
Death, drudgery, or a degradation worse than either. The British 
Raj has banished the foremost of these penalties, and Madam Saheb 
would tell you that she has known widows who have received nothing 
but honourable treatment at the hands of their husband’s relations. 
But that was a concession, not a lawful requirement. And as we 
turned our backs on the ghaum, and its strange, mysterious, hidden 
life, a shadow seemed to have fallen over the mellow brightness of 
the Indian morning. Sorrow entered into and possessed our souls— 
sorrow for the hapless little beings whose existences have been 
stultified and sterilised by the terrible decree of their own social 
law. ‘Cannot the people of India themselves, so enlightened and 
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kind-hearted as many of their leaders are, combine to wipe off the 
blot on their national honour, and make the lot of all widows, 
whether young or old, not only tolerable, but honourable, useful, 
and, in the end, happy and joyful?” ! 


SARA H. DUNN. 


1 Chips from a German Workshop, p. 468. Max Miiller. 





SKELTON, LAUREATE. 


OHN SKELTON, tutor to Henry VIII., the bitter satirist of 
Wolsey, and the parson of Diss, in Norfolk, where he was 
Suspended for secretly taking to himself a wife, is in many ways a 
figure of great interest in the literary and ecclesiastical history of 
England just before the Reformation. The date of Skelton’s birth 
is generally put in about 1460, but the place of his birth has been 
a matter of much difference of opinion. Some of the early bio- 
graphers affirm that he was descended from the Skeltons of Skelton 
in Cumberland. Fuller, in his “ Worthies,” says, “ Skelton is placed 
in Norfolk on a double probability. First, because an ancient 
family of his name is eminently known long fixed therein. Secondly, 
because he was beneficed at Dis.” Blomefield, in his “ History of 
Norfolk,” concludes that Skelton was the son of William Skelton, of 
Diss, and Margaret, his wife, whose will was proved in 1512 at 
Norwich, but the will gives no confirmation of this theory. Mr. 
Walter Hamilton, in “ Notes and Queries” of February 4, 1893, 
alleges that our poet was born in Norwich in 1461, but on what 
authority I do not know. 

In a protestation against “certayne sophystycate scolers and 
rechelesse yonge heretykes,” Skelton lovingly describes Cambridge 
as his nursing mother in learning, and there is reason to suppose 
that he graduated M.A. there in the year 1484, and that about 
six years later he was /aureated at Oxford. Of this honour he says : 


A Kyng to me myn habyte gave ; 
At Oxforth, the universitye, 
Advanced I was to that degre ; 
By whole consent of their senate 
I was made poet laureate. 


This laureation, of which he seems to have been mighty proud, gave 
him the privilege to wear a robe of white and green, with the name 
of Cailiope, the muse of epic poetry, worked upon it in silk and gold. 
Here is his jingle about it : 
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Calliope, 
As ye may see, 
Regent is she 

Of poets all, 
Which gave to me 
The high degree 
Laureate to be 

Of fame royal ; 


Whose name enrolled, 
With silk and gold 
I dare be bold 

Thus for to wear. 
Of her I hold 
And her household ; 
Though I was old 

And somewhat sere. 


Yet is she fain, 
Void of disdain, 
Me to retain, 
Her servitor. 
With her certain 
I will remain 
As my sovereign 
Most of pleasure. 


It has been conjectured that the white and green, “ King’s 
colours” as Skelton called them, took the form of a white dress 
and a wreath of green laurel. The style and title of poet laureate 
in Skelton’s time had not the same significance as it has with us, 
for Ben Jonson was the first laureate of England to receive the 
office and pension by royal letters patent, which were granted to him 
by James I. on February 1, 1615, the “tierce, i.e. twenty-four gallons 
of Canary Spanish wine,” being added by Charles I. in 1630: 


Who would not be 
The Laureate bold, 
With his butt of sherry 
To keep him merry, 
And nothing to do 

But pocket his gold? 


*Tis I would be the Laureate bold ! 

When the days are hot, and the sun is strong, 

I'd lounge in the gateway all the day long, 

With her Majesty’s footmen in crimson and gold. 
I'd care not a pin for the waiting lord ; 

But I’d lie on my back on the smooth green sward, 
With a straw in my mouth, and an open vest, 

And the cool wind blowing upon my breast, 
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And I'd vacantly stare at the clear blue sky, 
And watch the clouds as listless as I, 
Lazily, lazily ! 

And I’d pick the moss and the daisies white, 
And chew their stalks with a nibbling bite, 
And I'd let my fancies roam abroad 
In search of a hint for a birthday ode, 

Crazily, crazily ! 

Sir Theodore Martin is responsible for this amusing but audacious 
parody of Tennyson’s “ Merman.” 

In the time of Skelton the title of poet-laureate seems to have 
been simply a scholastic degree, and of many poets-laureate the 
King merely selected one to publish his praises, as the chosen Court 
poet or King’s versifier. That Skelton was a man of note is evident 
from the fact that he was chosen tutor to Prince Henry, afterwards 
Henry VIII. And now I am sorry to have to quote a splenetic 
little outbreak by a lady historian, which moved the Rev. A. Dyce 
—the best exponent of Skelton—to affirm that ‘“ when ladies attempt 
to write history they sometimes say odd things,” for Miss Agnes 
Strickland, in the fourth volume of her “Lives of the Queens of 
England,” wrote: “It is affirmed that Skelton had been tutor to 
Henry in some department of his education. How probable it is 
that the corruption imparted by this ribald and ill-living wretch laid 
the foundation for his royal pupil’s grossest crimes !” 

As another writer says, Skelton “had been guilty of the un- 
pardonable enormity in the eyes of the Christian clergy of that day, 
as perhaps also in the immaculate imagination of Miss Agnes Strick- 
land,” of taking a wife. Soon after Skelton took orders in 1498 he 
became rector of Diss, but the date of his institution has not been 
ascertained. The Diocesan Registers—which by the courtesy of Dr. 
Bensly, the Registrar of the diocese of Norwich, I have examined— 
show that on August 16, 1498, Peter Greves was presented to the 
living by Robert FitzWalter, Viscount Egremond. Then follows a 
blank, and simply the name “ Johannis Skelton,” after which “Tho. 
Clerk, presented by Robert FitzWalter, July 17, 1529, in place of 
Master John Skeltoune, vacant by death.” 

For taking a wife Skelton was, says the Rev. A. Dyce, “ called to 
account, and suspended from his ministerial functions by his 
diocesan, the bloody-minded and impure Bishop Nix, at the instiga- 
tion of the friars, chiefly the Dominicans, whom the poet had severely 
handled.” Somewhere about 1501 it was when Nix committed the 
rough-tongued rector of Diss to prison, “ but though his mouth was 
closed his pen was free,” says one of his biographers, “and his angry 
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soul threw forth fierce invectives, written in coarse rude doggrel, too 
pungent to be soon forgotten. These were flung abroad at random, 
like floating seeds upon a gusty day, and settled and struck root as 
chance listed. Many of them were never committed to print, but 
learned by heart by hundreds, repeated in the roadside alehouse or 
at the market-cross on fair days, when dealer and customer left booth 
and stall vacant to push into the crowd hedging round the itinerant 
ballad-singer.” 

As regards Skelton’s ostensible offence there is overwhelming 
evidence that the English clergy for many centuries ignored the 
obligations to celibacy. In the reign of Henry I., 1100-1135, says 
Hallam, the greater and better part of the clergy were married ; but 
it will suffice to quote Dr. Jessopp, who, in the introduction to the 
recently published “ Life of St. William of Norwich,” says that every 
priest named by the monk Thomas of Monmouth (who wrote the 
legend of St. William somewhere about 1172), is a married man. 
“The attempt to enforce celibacy upon the secular clergy of Norwich 
had”--says Dr. Jessopp—“ never met with any success. How 
should it when the three immediate predecessors of Bishop Herbert 
were almost certainly married men?” 

Critics and doctors proverbially differ, but the diverse opinions 
formed of John Skelton, parson of Diss, exhibit the most amusing 
contrarieties. We have dealt with the delicate judgment of Miss 
Agnes Strickland, who probably merely echoed Pope’s lines : 

Chaucer’s worst ribaldry is learn’d by rote, 

And beastly Skelton heads of houses quote. 
A very unjust couplet, for the grossnesses in Skelton are compara- 
tively few, and in his time would almost certainly have passed 
current in the most select society. Erasmus, in an ode, termed 
Skelton “the light and glory of English literature” ; and there is a 
curious passage by Caxton in his preface, dated 1490, to a prose 
romance founded on the neid : “ But I praye Mayster John Skelton, 
late created poete laureate in the universitye of Oxenforde, to over- 
see and correcte this sayd booke. And t’ addresse and expowne 
where as shall be founde faulte to theym that shall requyre it. For 
hym I knowe for suffycyent to expowne and englyshe every dyffyculte 
that is therein. For he hath translated the epystlys of Zu//e, and the 
boke of Dyodorus Syculus, and diverse other workes out of latyn in to 
englyshe not in rude and olde langage, but in fo/yshed and ornate 
termes craftely, as he that hath redde Vyrgyle, Ovyde, Tullye, and all 
the other noble poetes and oratours to me unknown: And also he 
hath redde the ix muses and understande theyr musicalle scyences, 
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and to whom of them eche scyence is appropred. I suppose he hath 
dronken of Elycon’s well.” 

True it is that much of Skelton’s work is conceived in a spirit of 
reckless buffoonery, but Erasmus, the most learned man of his age 
wrote with almost similar aJandon in his masterful satire the “‘ Praise 
of Folly,” wherein, with right goodwill, he showered good-humoured 
contempt on pretence and humbug. As an old writer justly asks, 
“ By what means could Skelton, that laureate-poet, or Erasmus, that 
great and learned clerk, have uttered their minds so well at large as 
through their cloaks of merry conceits in writing of toys and foolish 
themes, as Skelton did by ‘Speak Parrot,’ ‘ Ware, the Hawk,’ ‘The 
Tunnyng of Elynour Rummyng,’ and such like; yet what greater 
sense or better matter can be than is in this ragged ryme contained ?” 

But another critic, of about the same date, daintily says that 
Skelton was “ but a rude railing rhymer, and all his doings ridiculous. 
He used both short distances and short measures, pleasing only the 
popular ear, in our courtly maker we banish them utterly.” Yet, 
almost at the same time a third writer says of Skelton: “As indeed he 
obtained the laurel garland, so may I with good right yield him the 
title of poet. He was doubtless a pleasant, conceited fellow, and of 
a very sharp wit, exceeding bold, and would nip to the very quick 
where he once set hold.” 

I hope it may not be considered wearisome if I here quote some 
of the quaint lines of panegyric by Thomas Churchyard, prefixed to 
the original edition of Skelton’s works, published in 1568. Premising 
that Churchyard was a very voluminous writer, referred to by Spenser 
as “Old Palemon,” and that he died in 1604. After referring to 
Chaucer and others, he proceeds : 


Ohe shall I leave out Skelton’s name 
The blossome of my frute, 
The tree whereon indeed 
My branches all might grow ? 
Nay, Skelton wore the laurel wreath, 
And past in schools ye know ; 
A poet for his art, 
Whose judgment sure was high, 
And had great practice of the pen, 
His works they will not lie ; 
His terms to taunts did lean, 
His talk was as he wrate, 
Full quick of wit, right sharp of words, 
And skilful of the state ; 
Of reason ripe and good, 
And to the hatefull mind, 
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That did disdain his doings still, 
A scorner of his kind ; 
Most pleasant every way, 
As poets ought to be, 
And seldom out of princes’ grace, 
And great with each degree. 
Thus have you heard at full 
What Skelton was indeed ; 
A further knowledge shall you have, 
If you his books do read. 
I have of mere goodwill 
These verses written here, 
To honour virtue as I ought, 
And make his fame appear, 
That won the garland gay 
Of laurel leaves but late : 
Small is my pain, great is his praise, 
That thus such honour gate. 

Two of Skelton’s contemporaries—Lilly, master of St. Paul’s 
School, author of a famous Latin grammar, beloved by George 
Borrow, and Barclay, author of “The Ship of Fooles ”—indulged in 
some acid references to our poet. The learned Camden writes: 
** Skelton was scholar enough, and no bad poet, unless for himself, 
for giving himself too much to satire he created three ' such enemies 
as ruined him both (séc) in reputation, liberty, and estate.” Skelton 
reflected upon the learned Lilly as a bad verse-maker, and Lilly 
rejoined in some Latin lines, translated as follows : 

Whilst Skelton thou to get esteem 

A learned poet fain would’st seem, 
Skelton thou art, but all men know it, 
Neither learned nor a poet. 


Alexander Barclay, having contemptuously written of one of 
Skelton’s most celebrated poems : 


It longeth not to my science nor cunning, 
For Philip the Sparrow the Dirige to singe, 






































Skelton, enumerating his works in the “Garland of Laurel,” 


evidently refers to the sneer in the following lines ; 
Of Phillip Sparow the lamentable fate, 

4 The doleful destiny, and the careful chaunce, 
Devysed by Skelton after the funerall rate ; 

For some there be therewith that take grevaunce, 

And grudge therat with frowning countenaunce ; 
But what of that? hard it is to please all men ; 
Who list amend it, let hym set to his penne. 


Skelton might well be thus philosophical, for so good a judge as 
! Lilly, Dominican Friars, and Wolsey. 
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Coleridge called the “ Boke of Phyllyp Sparowe” “an exquisite and 
original poem,” and Hallam describes it as “most comic and 
imaginative.” Skelton evidently led a life of much change and 
vicissitude ; in his earlier days he seems to have been an established 
favourite at court, but, as time went on, maddened by the regal 
pomp, unbridled luxury, and insolent bearing of Cardinal Wolsey, 
the parson of Diss launched out into fiery diatribes, which, to say 
the least, exhibit quite a reckless courage, and a frank vigour of 
assault that is entirely surprising. 

This is his bludgeon style, referring to the obnoxious Cardinal : 


He is set so high 
In his hierarchy 
Of frantic phrenesy 

And foolish fantasy, 

That in the Chamber of Stars 
All matters there be mars ; 
Clapping his rod on the board 
No man dare speak a word. 


He ruleth all the roste, 
With bragging and with bost. 


We know that Wolsey writhed under the scornful bitterness of 
Skelton’s attacks, and at last, when the proud Cardinal sent officers 
to apprehend him, the parson poet took sanctuary at Westminster, 
where he found solace and protection at the hands of Abbot Islip, 
“a good old father,” as Henry VIII. called him. Dean Stanley, in 
his ‘* Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” says: “The last eminent 
person who received the shelter of the Sanctuary (there) fled thither 
from the violence, not of Princes, but of Ecclesiastics. Skelton . 
from under the wing of Abbot Islip, poured forth against Cardinal 
Wolsey those furious invectives which must have doomed him to 
destruction but for the Sanctuary, impregnable even by all the power 
of the Cardinal at the height of his grandeur. No stronger proof can 
be found of the sacredness of the spot, or of the independence of the 
institution.” But I fancy much influence must have been exercised 
to prevent the long arm of the Cardinal from dragging our poet from 
Westminster, 

In this quiet retreat Skelton seems to have remained till his death 
on June 21, 1529. He was buried in the chancel of the neighbour- 
ing church of St. Margaret, Westminster, and on his gravestone was 
the simple but sufficient epitaph— 


Joannes Skeltonus, Vates Pierius, hic situs est. 
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Of the personal appearance of John Skelton, as he wandered about 
Diss, or through the streets of old Norwich, or paced the alleys of the 
great Sanctuary at Westminster, we are left in ignorance. Portraits 
prefixed to old editions of his works are entirely fanciful. There is 
in Mr. Colman’s incomparable collection of Norfolk art and literature 
at Carrow House, Norwich, a strange fantastic figure, stated to be a 
reproduction of an old portrait of Skelton, but there is little doubt 
that this is a copy of an old French print having nothing whatever to 
do with our poet. It was no uncommon practice to substitute the 
portrait of one celebrated man for another, and it has been seriously 
stated that Blomefield, the Norfolk historian, so closely resembled the 
great astronomer Flamsteed, that a likeness of the latter does duty 
for the former, in the 8vo edition of the “ History of Norfolk.” 

Of Skelton’s various works I will not treat at length ; the best 
known are “ The Boke of Phyllyp Sparowe” and the “ Tunnyng of 
Elynour Rummyng.” The former is referred to, in due sequence, 
by nearly every writer who touches upon Norwich ; it tells the story 
of the killing of a lady’s favourite sparrow : 

By Gyb, our cat savage, 
That in a furyous rage 


Caught Phyllyp by the head, 
And slew him there starke dead. 


To the funeral of Phyllyp all the birds are summoned : 


Some to synge and some to say, 
Some to wepe and some to pray. 


And then follows an imitation of the funeral service in the Roman 
order, imitations which were frequently indulged in by merry 
ecclesiastics. Many lines are occupied with a list of the feathered 
mourners, and of the parts they took, quite an ornithological curiosity, 
an older and fuller specimen than our nursery ditty of “ Who killed 


Cock Robin?” I give a sample : 
The fleckyd pye to chatter 
Of this dolorous matter ; 
And robyn red-breast 
He shall be the preest 
The requiem masse to synge, 
Softly warbelynge, 
With help of the red sparow, 
And the chattrynge swallow, 
This herse for to halow. 


The Ravyn, called Rolfe, 
His playne songe to solfe. 
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The lusty chauntyng nyghtyngale ; 
The popyngay to tell her tale. 


The mavys with her whystell 
Shal rede there the pystell. 

. . . - * . 
The pecocke so prowde, 
Bycause his voyce is lowde, 
And have a glorious tayle, 
He shall synge the grayle ; 
The owle that is so foule 
Must helpe us to houle. 


The latter part of the poem, which in all contains 1,382 lines, is 
mainly devoted to a rapturous eulogy on Joan Scrope, Damiosel of 
Carrow Priory—“a most goodly floure.” The poet invokes 
Phoebus : 

That I may say 
Honour alway 

Of womankynd ! 
Trouth doth me bynd 
And loyalte 

Ever to be 

Their true bedell, 

To wryte and tell 
How women excell 
In noblenes, &c. 


It must be admitted that the Rev. John Skelton, laureate and 
orator regius, lets himself go considerably sometimes, ¢.g. : 


Her eyes, grey and steep, 
Cause my heart to leap ; 
Her lips, soft and merry, 
Embloomed like the cherry, 
It were an heavenly bliss 
Her sugred mouth to kiss : 
Her beauty to augment, 
Dame Nature hath her lent 
A wart upon her cheek. 


But we will not follow this merry parson any farther ia his rhap- 
sodies, which have a sort of Latin chorus, repeating “O gloriosa 
foemina” many times. These extracts convey a very imperfect 
impression of this curious poem, which exhibits, says the Rev. A. 
Dyce, “fertility and delicacy of fancy, graceful sportiveness, and ease 
of expression.” It contains, as do most of Skelton’s works, many 
examples of East Anglian dialect, a matter I must not now enlarge 
upon, but, in the few extracts I have given, it will have been 


observed how common was the habit of nicknaming birds and 
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animals. The sparrow, Philip, Ralf, the raven, Gyb, or Gilbert, 
the fierce tom cat, jackdaw, robin redbreast, and tom-tit are familiar 
to all of us, not so, perhaps, the specially East Anglian forms, which 
describe a goldfinch as “ King Harry,” an owl as “Billy,” or “ Billy 
Wix,” a frog as “ Richard,” and a heron as “ Frank,” and I might 
give many more specimens. 

It must just be mentioned that, on the dissolution of the 
monasteries, Carrow Priory was granted to Sir John Shelton, and, as 
the names Shelton and Skelton were often used indiscriminately, 
it may not unreasonably be surmised (but only surmised) that Sir 
John Shelton was akin to our poet, who must certainly have often 
visited the old priory—and was no doubt welcomed by the ladies as 
as a genial and witty guest. 

The “ Tunnyng of Elynour Rummyng,” Skelton’s most popular 
production, abounds in broad burlesque; but, as Mr. Dyce says, there 
are few compositions of the kind which have greater animation or a 
richer humour. It describes an old ale-wife of Leatherhead, in 
Surrey, and a sign I have seen in that pretty town still commemorates 
he jocose laureate. The old harridan is minutely depicted with 
bold, but faithful strokes, also the various gossips: 

Wyth, fyll the cup fyll 

And syt there by styll. 
The language of this satire belongs entirely to another age than ours, 
but its direct purpose is to satirise squander goods, especially the 
female bibbers who seem to have been sadly numerous at Leather- 
head. Skelton’s chief satires are the “ Bowge of Court” (ze. Diet, 
or Rewards of Court), ‘“‘Colyn Cloute,” and “Why come ye not to 
Court?” The first has many touches of what may be called brilliant 
verse. ‘Colyn Cloute” is a fearless and fierce denunciation of the 
corruptions of the Church, in which the poet attacks the friars and 
bishops unsparingly ; and well he might, at a time when Erasmus, 
writing from Cambridge, said the price of wood was going up 
through the burning of heretics, and when the infamous Nix talked 
of reformers as “ savouring of the frying-pan.” “ Why come ye not to 
Court ?” is aimed solely at Wolsey, and the poet taunts the barons 
of England that they dare not look out of doors for fear of the 
“ butcher’s dog.” 

I should well like to give some stanzas from the “ Garland of 
Laurel,” in which Skelton describes in minute detail a bevy of fair 
ladies engaged in weaving and embroidery, but the obsolete terms 
used are so plentiful that a long translation would be necessary. I 
have already given some varied opinions about Skelton, and will 
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now quote a few more. The elder D’Israeli observes that “the 
Skeltonical short verse contracted into five or six, or even four 
syllables, is wild and airy. In the quick-returning rhymes, the play- 
fulness of the diction and the pungency of new words, usually 
ludicrous, often expressive, and sometimes felicitous, there is a 
stirring spirit which will be best felt in an audible reading. The 
velocity of his verse has a carol of its own. The chimes ring in the 
ear, and the thoughts are flung about like coruscations.” 

Southey, a sufficiently serious writer, of unquestionable respect- 
ability, remarks that Skelton’s buffooneries, “ like those of Rabelais, 
were thrown out as a tub for the whale; for unless Skelton had 
written thus for the coarsest palates, he could not have poured forth 
his bitter and undaunted satire in such perilous times.” It was 
Southey, moreover, who, by an article in the “ Quarterly Review” of 
1814, prompted the Rev. Alexander Dyce to edit the works of 
Skelton, and Professor Skeat tells us that “few editions of any 
English poet’s works are so thoroughly satisfactery as that of 
Skelton’s poems by the Rev. A. Dyce, printed in 1843.” 

The somewhat austere Wordsworth pronounced Skelton to be “a 
writer deserving of far greater attention than his works have hitherto 
received.” It has been said that Skelton “can only be appreciated 
by one who is both an antiquarian (sic) and a poet.” Taine was 
evidently neither, for this is how he introduces Skelton: “A clown, 
a tavern Zridoulet, composer of little jeering and macaronic verses, 
Skelton makes his appearance, a virulent pamphleteer, who, jumbling 
together French, English, Latin phrases with slang, and fashionable 
words, invented words, intermingled with short rhymes, fabricates 
a sort of literary mud, with which he bespatters Wolsey and the 
bishops. Style, metre, rhyme, language, art of every kind, is at an 
end; beneath the vain parade of an official style there is only a heap 
of rubbish. Yet,” he adds, “it is full of sensual liveliness, 
English and popular instincts—it lives. It is a coarse life, still ele- 
mentary, swarming with ignoble vermin, like that which appears in a 
great decomposing body.” I am sorry for M. Taine, and such a 
sample of his esprit Gau/ois, and right glad that the foregoing sen- 
tences were not written by a Britisher—it is fast becoming heresy to 
say an Englishman ! 

Let us set against Taine’s very insular and crude—nay, parochial 
—criticism, the summing-up of Mr. Augustine Birrell: ‘Skelton 
was a man of original genius. Campbell, writing in 1819, admits 
his ‘vehemence and vivacity,’ but pronounces his humour ‘ vulgar 
and flippant,’ and his style a texture of slang phrases ; but Mr. 
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Churton Collins, in 1880, declares that Skelton reminds him more 
of Rabelais (hélas ! M. Taine) than any author in our language, and 
pronounces him one of the most versatile and essentially original of 
all our poets.” “We,” says Mr. Birrell, “ hold with Mr. Collins.” 

Enough, I hope, has been said to prove that John Skelton, parson 
of Diss, was no commonplace priest, that he was a man of distinctly 
original powers, and of commanding talent. Of resolute character, 
and not given to subservience or self-seeking, keen and quick to 
attack what he felt to be crying evils, no worshipper of 


Use and Wont, 
Grey Nurses loving nothing new. 


His obsolete phraseology, which comprises as queer a vocabulary 
as any English writer can show, his oftentimes rugged style and 
occasional license of language, have caused him to be left out of 
count in the reckoning of the higher English literature. ‘True it is 
that he has left us no 


Jewels five-words long, 
That on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever ; 


but he has left a body of work which is distinctly worthy of a select 


place in English letters, and which entitles him to be considered an 
ornament to Norfolk, and a herald of that army of patient pioneers 
who broke down the haughty pretensions of the Church, and taught 
men to seek truth in the open, and not in the cloisters of priests or 
the mazes of the frozen philosophy of the schoolmen. 

How long Skelton was rector of Diss is not certainly known ; we 
know that he was there in 1504, and he was, at least nominally, 
rector when he died in 1529, having then been in the Westminster 
Sanctuary some six or seven years. Most curious sidelights upon 
the manners of the early sixteenth century appear in some of 
Skelton’s works ; for instance, in “ Ware, the Hawke,” he tells of a 
beneficed parson who hawked in Diss church : 


A priest unreverent 

Straight to the Sacrament 

He made his Hawke to fly 
With hugeous showte and ery, 
The hye alter he strypt naked— 


and then this “ fonde frantike falconer ” swore horrible oaths, vowing 
that before he left the church his hawk should eat a pigeon till the 
blood ran raw upon the very altar-stone. This ribald ecclesiastic 
fast bolted and barred himself in the church, yet, says Skelton : 
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With a pretty gin 

I fortuned to come in, 

This rebell to behold, 
Where of hym I contrould ; 
But he sayd that he wolde 
Agaynst my mynde and will, 
In my church hawke still. 

In the altercation the huntsman threatened to set his hounds on 

a fox in the church, and at this point :— 
Downe went my offering box, 
Boke, bell, and candell 
All that he might handell, 

Further outrageous sacrilege was committed, more than enough 
to justify our rector in saying that such “ losels ” make the Church of 
small authority. 

At Diss there were two men whose names Skelton has preserved 
in a comical epitaph, and Latin lines in imitation of a commemora- 
tive service in the church ; these men were John Jayberd, otherwise 
“old John Clarke, sometyme the holy patriarke of Diss,” and Adam 
Uddersall, commonly known as Adam All, “sometime the holy 


Baillyve of Diss.” 
Fill the black bowle 
For Jayberde’s sowle, 


says the rector, and of the other (as I translate it), 


Diss shall ever sing and say 
That Adam with the Deil must stay. 

In the same year, 1507, Skelton wrote in Latin a “ dolorous 
canticle ” on two dreadful fires which in that year nearly destroyed 
Norwich; the first, in April, lasted four days, and the second, in June, 
which continued two days and a night. 

Skelton’s free and easy methods of satire and his rough joviality 
gave rise to a tissue of anecdotes about him, which, after a time, were, 
with a variety of strange jests, fathered upon him. These drolleries 
are of a kind familiar to readers of the full-flavoured humour and 
very condimental conceits of the sixteenth century. Those who can 
appreciate the Rabelzsian style know where to find it, whereas those 
who remain incurious need not concern themselves with these odd 
byeways of literature. 

Skelton’s self-criticism may well sum up this estimate of him, 

Though my rhyme be ragged, 

Tatter’d and jagged, 

Rudely rain-beaten, 

Rusty, moth-eaten, 

If ye take well therewith, : 

It hath in some pith, JAMES HOOPER, 
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TABLE TALK. 


SALE OF TURNER PICTURES. 


HE recent sale of Turner pictures from the collection of the late 
Sir John Pender raises somewhat, though not perhaps very 
notably, what it is the fashion to call the “record price” of Turners. 
Five years ago, in the Bolckow sale, Turner’s “ Walton Bridges” 
went for 7,100 guineas, a sum that had been realised a year 
previously by his “Sheerness.” In the latest collection dispersed 
this price was eclipsed by 500 guineas, the sum paid for Turner’s 
“Wreckers” being 7,600 guineas. This stands, accordingly, as the 
largest price ever paid at public auction for a Turner. But 
100 guineas less was given for the beautiful “‘ Mercury and Hersé,” 
painted after the manner of Claude. ‘“ Wreckers,” which was 
originally in the Bicknell collection, was sold, in 1863, for £1,984. 
*Venice,” exhibited in the Royal Academy of 1841, and also in the 
Bicknell collection, went at the Pender sale for 6,800 guineas, and 
“The State Procession,” also belonging to 1841, and formerly in the 
possession of Richard Hemming, brought 7,000 guineas. The nearest 
approach to these prices obtained by other works in the same collec- 
tion was the sum of 5,000 guineas paid for “La Gloria,” of John 
Phillips, exhibited in Paris in 1867. By the side of these prices the 
2,000 guineas bidden for Millais’ “ Proscribed Royalist ” seem almost 
insignificant. This beautiful picture was part of the Plint collection, 
the sale of which did much, thirty to forty years ago, to bring into 
notice the paintings of the pre-Raphaelite school, of which Thomas 
Edward Plint seems to have been the first large collector. Pictures 
by Landseer went, however, respectively for 2,500 and 3,000 guineas. 
The total sum realised by the collection was £75,758, which, though 
it is not the largest amount ever bid in a single day—over £87,000 
having been paid at the James Price sale—is a sufficiently startling 
sum. 
: PRICES PaID FOR PICTURES. 
HE prices I have mentioned in connection with Turner's 
paintings are of course very far from being the highest that 
have been paid. Beautiful as are the works of Turner, they are 
numerous ; and, high as stands the reputation of the painter, the 
collector of good means may hope to enrich his gallery with one or 
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two specimens. It is different with the masterpieces of Raphael 
and Titian, two of which are said to have recently changed hands at 
the price of £20,000 apiece. In 1885, again, Vandyke’s equestrian 
portrait of Charles I. was bought for the nation at £17,500, while for 
the Ansidei Raphael was paid the enormous sum of £70,000. Portraits 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gainsborough have, again, brought 
larger sums than have ever yet been reached in the case of landscapes 
by Turner, witness the 10,000 guineas paid in 1876 at Christie’s for 
the Gainsborough portrait of Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire, 
which was then the largest price ever paid for a picture at that noted 
mart. As described in the Zimes, whence the account is copied by 
Mr. Frederick S. Robinson in his interesting book, “The Con- 
noisseur,”! the fight for the picture recalls that for the famous 
“Valdarfer Boccaccio,” to which I have before adverted. It is 
difficult to believe that this very picture, zeste Mr. Robinson, was 
bought in 1839 for no more than £50, and sold to Mr. Wynn Ellis 
for £63. Here is with a vengeance the romance of the sale room. 
In this instance romance did not stop here, for, as is well remembered, 
three weeks after the sale the picture was cut out of its frame by 
some supposed thief, and has not been heard of since. 


ART FRAUDS. 


HAVE taken from Mr. Robinson and from other sources these 
striking facts, on the economic and social significance of which 
I do not care to dwell. In common with others of a similar kind, 
they show the sunny side of collecting. There are, however, some 
other sides not equally pleasant to contemplate ; that, for instance, 
of the knock-out, a degrading and dishonouring arrangement im- 
practicable at sales such as those with which I have been dealing, 
but still common on less august occasions. There is, however, 
another danger, against which it is less easy to guard—forgery. The 
authorities of the Louvre bought in 1867, as a genuine work, a bust 
which was proved to be a clever forgery by one Bastianini, a 
peasant of marvellous endowments, who passed his short life in the 
execution of imitations, for which he appears to have been paid at 
the miserable rate of two lire a day. The forgery was denied by the 
Louvre authorities, and the bust retained its description as quattro- 
cento work. In the South Kensington Museum is a marble bust of 
Lucrezia Donati, which is now ascribed to Bastianini, is described 
as nineteenth century work, and has been relegated to an obscure 
part of the exhibition. Other works by the same man, a “ Dante” 
and a “Sayonarola,” are in the same collection. Since then, accord 
1 George Redway. ? 
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ing to German authorities, the Louvre trustees have paid no smaller 
a sum than {£10,000 for a golden tiara of the Scythian King 
Saitapharnes, which Professor Furtwangler derides as a vulgar impos- 
ture. It is said to have been vainly offered to the Vienna and 
the British Museums. Political animosities colour these statements, 
and Mr. Robinson advises us to preserve “‘an open mind.” If the 
authorities of great national collections can thus be deceived, it 
behoves the private individual to be keenly on his guard. 


“T’INDEX B1sBLI0-ICONOGRAPHIQUE.” 


NOTICED a couple of years ago the appearance of the first 

volume of the “Index Biblio-Iconographique” of M. Pierre 
Dauze,' explained its purpose, and commended it to the attention of 
English book-lovers and book-buyers. A second volume, “1° Octobre 
1894 au 30 Septembre 1895,” has now appeared in a greatly 
enlarged shape. The work may accordingly be regarded as having 
established itself as what in gardening phrase is called ‘‘a hardy 
annual.” Though later in appearance than our own “ Book-prices 
Current,” the “Index Biblio-Iconographique” is larger in dimen- 
sions and far more ambitious in scheme, including paintings, 
engravings, and autographs, as well as books, and occupying goo 
quarto pages, with the text in double columns. Once more I com- 
mend its perusal, or rather perhaps its study, to all concerned with 
the sale or the collection of second-hand books. Many useful 
lessons are to be derived from the employment. Not until a dozen 
successive volumes have appeared can I obtain data on which to 
found those conclusions concerning the fluctuation of tastes and 
prices which is the most attractive, albeit sometimes the most heart- 
breaking, occupation for the book-lover. Coming at a time when 
a certain taste is in the ascendant and certain classes of books 
are in demand, the collector sets to work to accumulate, with 
the result not infrequently experienced—that just as his shelves are 
full with works he has regarded as priceless, he finds that the demand 
is over, and he cannot get for his books the half, or it may be the 
third, of what he has expended. To avoid this too common form of 
disappointment and defeat, there is but one thing to be done: let 
the collector seek in the best obtainable form the fine old editions of 
classic English writers. Nothing short of a national convulsion will 
destroy or greatly reduce the price of a Chaucer of 1532 or earlier, 
a Shakespeare Folio of 1623, or even a “ Hesperides” of 1648. ,~ 
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